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‘ , jE have naturally received from our readers 
during the past fortnight an immense number 
of letters discussing the strike itself, the 
freedom of the Press, and the attitude we ourselves have 
taken in regard to these questions. They range, of 
course, through all shades of opinion, from enthusiastic 
congratulation to the severest condemnation. We are 
not publishing any of them; partly because we have 
no space for anything like a representative selection, 
partly because we do not think it can serve a useful 
purpose for the battles of the past three weeks to be 
fought over again at the present moment. Much will 
yet have to be said and written about the lessons of the 
greatest strike which has ever taken place, but the 
proper time for that discussion it seems to us will come 
a little later, when the excitement of battle has all died 
away and we can debate in a cooler atmosphere than 
as yet prevails. Many of the facts, moreover, have not 
yet been published. How many people, for example, 
know that the T.U.C. was largely influenced in its final 
decision by information (accurate or inaccurate) to the 
effect that the Government proposed to repeal the 
Trade Disputes Act in one day, confiscate all Union 
funds, call up the Army reserves and arrest the T.U.C. 
itself? Mr. Baldwin, it was understood, did not like 
these measures and persuaded his colleagues to agree to 
their postponement from Monday, May 10th, to Wed- 
nesday, May 12th—the day on which the strike was 
called off. Some day the whole inside history of the 
great strike will be written, but it has not been and 
cannot be written yet. 
* * * 
The more we look into Sir John Simon’s famous 
ét-cathedra pronouncement on the legal aspects of the 
strike, the more unsound does it appear. When he 








said that any workman who struck without giving 
proper notice was committing a breach of contract and 
was liable to be sued in the county court for damages, 
he was, of course, saying only what everybody knew. 
But he went much further than that. “ Every Trade 
Union leader,” he declared, “‘ who has advised and 
prompted such breach of contract is liable in damages 
to the uttermost farthing of his personal possessions.” 
He cited—and we can find—no authority for this view. 
On the contrary, it seems that the Trade Disputes Act 
is strongly against him. Section 3 lays it down that 
** an act done by a person in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute is not actionable on the ground 
only that it induces some other person to break a 
contract of employment ...” In Section 5, a trade 
dispute is defined as “‘ any dispute between employers 
and workmen . .. which is connected with the em- 
ployment . . . or with the conditions of labour of 
any person.” And furthermore, “the expression 
‘workmen’ means all persons employed in trade or 
industry, whether or not in the employment of the 
employer with whom a trade dispute arises.” A 
sympathetic strike, however generally extended, is 
thus clearly within the Act, provided that it is in further- 
ance of a trade dispute. In this case the strike of the 
transport workers, the printers and the rest, was 
avowedly and unquestionably in support of the miners, 
and the miners were unquestionably engaged in a 
normal trade dispute. This is a matter of fact, and the 
fears and prejudices of politicians, the inconvenience 
of the public, and other possible effects, do not alter 
the fact, or turn the strike into a “ political revolution.” 
Both Sir John Simon and Mr. Justice Astbury in the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union case seem to have gone 
far astray, and we cannot believe that the Courts will 
continue to uphold their interpretation of the law. 
We have reason to believe, indeed, that the eminent 
lawyers in the Cabinet are more than doubtful about it. 
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But what public interest is now directed to is not 
so much the existing law as the possibility of new 
legislation. There is strong Die-hard pressure on Mr. 
Baldwin to cut the claws and draw the teeth of the 
Trade Unions by a revision of the law. Whether 
Sir John Simon and his Liberal friends will give a 
general support to these proposals we do not know. 
But they will certainly be fought tooth and nail by the 
Labour Party, which would be so invigorated by 
having such an issue to fight on that it might even 
gain a majority at the next General Election. The 
extremists demand the repeal of the Trade Disputes 
Act, the more moderate talk of a Bill to make a secret 
ballot necessary before any strike can be declared. 
But the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act, which would 
mean putting Trade Unionism back in the impossible 
position it was in after the Taff Vale judgment, is not 
practical politics. Nor, we think, do the advocates 
of the compulsory ballot realise the difficulties of their 
proposal. It would involve the State in a highly 
undesirable degree of interference with the Unions. 
It would even, it seems, require it to make and keep 
registers of voters, and directly to supervise the voting. 
The Prime Minister is believed to be averse to any 
hasty action, and in that he shows wisdom. His best 
course, indeed, will be to take no action at all; any 
attempts at repression are certain to arouse new 
storms. Working-class discontent needs to be dealt with 
not by the policeman but by the doctor, and if the 
Conservative Party, and employers generally, would 
only translate their kind words into something material 
in the shape of wages and social reforms, they would 
have nothing to fear from the Trade Unions. 

* * * 


Most wires from Warsaw naturally deal with the out- 
ward incidents of Pilsudski’s coup, but it is obvious 
that these are a mere prelude to infinitely more im- 
portant developments in the future, and one therefore 
looks for indications of what form these further move- 
ments are likely to take. In the first place, it seems 
obvious that Marshal Pilsudski plunged into the adven- 
ture without fully realising the exceedingly serious 
character of his action and without any clear idea of 
what to do in case of success; indeed, without, it seems, 
understanding that it would be he who would then have 
to be responsible for the government of the country, 
even if someone else appeared as its figure-head. On 
May 15th—i.e., four days after the outbreak of the mili- 
tary revolt—the Warsaw Agency, by then under 
Pilsudski’s control, sent out a wire to the Polish Press, 
which must surely be unique in the history of revolu- 
tions: “ The litical situation remains obscure. 
Marshal} Pilsudski started the action with no view to 
political action. He did not count on such resistance 
from the Government and the President of the Re- 
public, and is now considering the political conse- 
quences of the changes which have supervened.” In 
plain words, he first carried out the military coup 
and then started to consider its meaning. 

* * * 


The parties of the Left, which have stood by Pilsudski, 
demand that he should draw the logical consequences 
of the coup: that the Parliament (in which the Witos 
Government that has been overthrown by military 
force has an undoubted majority) should be dissolved; 
that Pilsudski should become President of the Republic; 
that a Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government be formed 
to the exclusion of the parties which supported the 
Witos Cabinet. All this they would naturally follow 


up by a radical, or even revolutionary, programme of 
social and agrarian “reforms.” 


For, indeed, what was 


the sense of overthrowing a Government by force when 
a true return to constitutional principles can produce 
but another Government of a very similar eomalindanl 
But any attempt to carry out this programme spells 
civil war. The “ proscribed ” parties of the Right and 
Centre have the support of the middle classes, the petit 
bourgeois and the well-to-do Polish peasants, and are ip 
complete control of Posnania. The Paris Temps states 
that the Posnanian troops, in their attempt to uphold the 
previous Government, got within ten miles of Warsay, 
refused to submit to Pilsudski, and only after the Pre. 
sident of the Republic had resigned submitted to the 
President of the Diet (himself a member of the Witos 
party), and this only “on condition that they were 
allowed to return with their arms to their garrisons, 
and that military honours were accorded to them.” 
Thus the battle was joined, but not fought out, and the 
Posnanian troops have returned to their home-country, 
as from foreign lands, unreconciled and defiant. Pojj- 
ticians of the Right are rallying to Posnania, and should 
political or social consequences be drawn from the suc- 
cessful military coup, they will certainly refuse to re- 
cognise their validity. In short, the coup has divided 
Poland, raised hopes and fears, and, so far, settled 
nothing. Meanwhile martial law has been proclaimed 
in parts of East Galicia. 
* * * 


A cursory review of the American Press during the 
first week of the General Strike brings out a number of 
interesting points, some of them highly curious. All 
the leading papers carried many columns of despatches 
and explanation, two pages daily being by no means 
an unusual allowance. On the whole, so far as we 
can judge, the treatment was very fair, while the 
interest displayed was certainly greater than has ever 
been shown in the United States concerning an indus- 
trial event in this country. There was a remarkable 
acknowledgment of British steadiness and restraint, 
and a widespread sympathy with the miners’ condition; 
their wages rates, of course, seem incredible to Americans 
of all classes. They marvelled beyond measure at our 
unarmed police We note, however, that there was 
a decided tendency to overplay the reports of distur- 
bances and the alleged danger of civil war. The 
‘civil commissioners” were described as dictators 
in their districts. Mr. Churchill is quoted as saying 
that there would be no need to shoot down the strikers: 
“they can be worn down, and that is what I am going 
to do!’’ Sir T. Inskip, the Solicitor-General, again, is 
said to have remarked to one correspondent: “ We 
have been waiting for this for five years.” The English 
reader discovers with some surprise that the American 
correspondents regarded the Speaker as the most 
important worker towards peace. Some of the political 
speculations indulged in were fantastic. Thus, there 
were intimations that Mr. Baldwin might find it im- 
possible to carry on, and in that event Mr. MacDonald 
would be called upon to form a Government. Perha 
the oddest of the speculations cabled (and it was the 
venture of an English financial correspondent) was that, 
if the strike went on, Britain would be compelled to 
suspend her payments on the American debt account! 
There can be no doubt whatever as to the new 
journalistic feature of the fortnight. It was the 
general use of radio-photography. The American 
papers had a daily supply of wireless photographs. 
They included reproductions of the front pages of the 
British Gazette and the British Worker, surprisingly 
clear. 

* * * 

Among Dominion statesmen General Hertzog 
obviously the one who may be expected to bre 
new ground in the field of imperial politics. If he has 
not done so by his important statement at Stellenbosch 
University, he has at any rate given a fresh start to 
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a discussion of which we shall hear much more. The 
Dominions, said General Hertzog, have never yet 
received the full independence in international affairs 
to which they are entitled under the grant of self- 
vernment. Their status was recognised in the 
ecaty of Versailles, but fears of disruption had for- 
bidden any practical test of independence and refuge 
had been sought in a compromise—the doctrine of 
group unity, under which the British Empire was to 
make decisions on matters of foreign policy as a 
unanimous group. This doctrine, General Hertzog 
declared, had utterly failed in practice. Locarno 
was the proof that the Foreign Office had gone its own 
way without consulting the Dominions; and _ this 
rejection of group unity entitled the Dominions to go 
back to Versailles, thus claiming the international 
independence thereby accorded them. The Dominions, 
he added, needed an agreement upon constitutional 
rights among themselves and a formal declaration to 
the world. It will be interesting to observe the effect 
of this manifesto, particularly in Canada, where liberty 
of action in international affairs has become a dominant 
principle. 
x a 
We can hardly believe the report that the coal- 
owners have decided to reject Mr. Baldwin’s memo- 
randum. What more can they want? As we point 
out elsewhere, the Prime Minister’s proposals appear, 
on the face of them, both to contemplate drastic wage- 
reductions and to devitalise entirely the Commission’s 
proposals for the reorganisation of the industry—in 
short, to give the owners just what they have asked for, 
except that working hours are not to be increased. If 
the report were true, it could mean only that the owners 
were seeking again to revive this discredited proposal, 
which was plainly rejected by the Commission. Surely 
it is clear that of all the possible projects for dealing 
with the coal problem, this one at least is out of the 
question. The Government, which was at any rate 
half-supporting it before the strike, has clearly now 
iven it up; for there is no mention of it in Mr. 
dwin’s announcement of the Cabinet’s intentions. 
If this is not the point, and what the owners are objecting 
to is the compulsory arbitration on a permanent basis 
which the Baldwin memorandum appears to imply, we 
have rather more sympathy with their attitude; and 
we imagine that on this point the miners will be in the 
same position. But we have really ceased to wonder 
at any false step or folly for which the coalowners may 
be responsible, and we should not be much surprised if 
they were to revive the claim for a longer working day, 
though this, of course, would rule them out of court 
in the eyes of the majority of the public. 
* * * 


Numerous vindictive sentences have been and still 
are being passed upon strikers and others in many 
parts of the country. Violent conduct, of course, 
must be punished ; but a good many people are now 
in prison for speeches which could not by any possibility 
be construed as appeals or incitements to violence, 
or as any worse offences than technical breaches of the 
emergency regulations. Moreover, though it is still 
hard to get at the facts, it appears that there has been 
extraordinary variation in the sentences given for 
Similar offences in different parts of the country and 
at different periods of the strike. All strike sentences, 
we think, ought to be at once reviewed, and the greatest 
clemency exercised in granting remissions or pardons. 
It is not surprising that some magistrates should have 
fancied themselves to be serving their country by 

out vindictive sentences against those who were 
brought before them. After all, they were only 


following the lead given by the Government in its 


ng of the situation. But if, as we hope, Mr. 
win has now resumed control over the more furious 


of his colleagues, we hope one of his first measures 
will be to stop further prosecutions, and as far as 
possible put right injustices and follies which have 
been committed already. Everyone agrees that the 
strikers kept amazing order ; let us not give them cause 
to feel that they might just as well have smashed 
something while they were about it. 

*” ” * 


Lord Astor’s Bill, which was discussed and withdrawn 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday, was designed to 
draw attention to a very real gap in our industrial 
legislation. We have gradually and very hesitatingly 
tightened up the restrictions governing the employment 
of children of school age, until we have reasonably 
adequate means of dealing with abuses which remained 
widespread until 1918. But there are still no powers 
to regulate the employment of young persons except 
in factories and certain other specialised undertakings. 
Lord Astor proposed to confer the necessary powers on 
the local authorities, and his measure was opposed 
on this ground by some who favoured the principle of 
regulation, as well as on principle by Lord Banbury 
and Lord Joicey, who apparently are still against the 
Factory Acts in every shape or form. The more 
reasonable group of opponents stressed the need for 
greater national uniformity of system than would be 
secured by purely local regulation, and a half-promise 
was given that the matter would be dealt with ade- 
quately in the Government’s forthcoming Factory Bill. 
We agree that there should be a national minimum 
standard of regulation ; but we are not convinced that 
elasticity in improving on this standard is undesirable. 
However, Lord Astor has at least ventilated the 
question ; it remains to see what the Home Secretary 
will make of it when he produces his Bill. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: A week-end speech 
by Mr. Kevin O’Higgins tends to confirm the forecast 
that the Government, instead of waiting till their man- 
date expires next year, may go to the country during 
the autumn if a favourable opportunity offers. Un- 
doubtedly their position has been weakened by news- 
me attacks upon financial policy, and for a time it 
ooked as if there might be a stampede amongst back- 
benchers, not a few of whom limit their political creed 
to a determination to range themselves on the winning 
side. By all accounts there was no lack of plain 
speaking behind closed doors at the recent convention 
of the Government party, which has helped, for the 
present at any rate, to restore discipline amongst the 
waverers. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
the fact that the Convention met in the middle of the 
General Strike did much to strengthen President 
Cosgrave’s hands. Every day made it clearer that 
technical neutrality could not save us from being sucked 
into the proves ony and while Government policy in 
general is assailed on all sides, let a crisis loom up and 
every one recognises that no one else is likely to do half 
as well. The real danger Ministers have to fear is less 
the hostility of active opponents than the half-hearted- 
ness of apathetic or self-seeking supporters. So far it 
must be confessed they have taken little pains to trans- 
form half-heartedness into enthusiasm. Indeed, the 
are inclined to make it a virtue that they are not spell- 
binders, though no Irish politician can scorn this art 
save at his peril. Nevertheless, as the plight of Mr. de 
Valera shows, mere spell-binding no longer suffices. 
All the devices that in other days proved irresistible 
have been employed to boom Fianna Fail, yet the new 
arty falls as flat with Republicans as with Free 
Staters. Ministers may lose the next election, but it is 
certain that if they do their places will not be filled by 
anti-Treatyites, whether of the MacSwiney or the de 
Valera brand. If in politics we have still much to learn 


we have at least mastered the rudiments. 
B 
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SHOULD WE HANG 
MR. CHURCHILL OR NOT? 


Y the spirit and manner in which Mr. Baldwin 
B ended the great strike he almost atoned for 
the way in which he precipitated it. For 
there is no longer any doubt that it was precipitated 
by the action of the Government, and, what is more, 
quite deliberately precipitated. It is, of course, a 
matter of common knowledge now that the strike 
need not have occurred, that is to say that at the 
very moment of the breaking off of negotiations the 
Prime Minister had come to an understanding with 
the Trade Union leaders, which, though it would not 
have solved the problem of the mines, would have 
prevented the other Unions from coming out. The 
inexplicable abandonment of negotiations—which was 
condemned by all independent critics, including those 
who habitually support the Conservative Government 
—at such a stage has been generally attributed to a 
sudden panic in the Cabinet created by the action 
of the Daily Mail machinists. Let us quote the 
account of the negotiations given by the Attorney- 
General, Sir Douglas Hogg, in the British Gazette of 
May 11th: 
While the Cabinet was discussing the document [i.e., the 
peace formula which had been drawn up by Lord Birkenhead, 
the Prime Minister and the Trade Union leaders] news arrived 
that the Natsopas had declined to allow the Daily Mail to 
appear with a leading article entitled “ For King and 
Country.” . . . It was thus clear that a General Strike 
had not only been threatened but had actually begun. 
The action of the Natsopas had, of course, nothing 
to do with the threatened General Strike. It was 
an act of mutiny which the Trade Union leaders 
would instantly have condemned and repudiated, 
since they were still hoping that there would be no 
strike at all. They were offered no opportunity, 
however, either of repudiation or of explanation. 
They had heard nothing of the events in the Daily 
Mail office, and when they returned to the conference 
room with the agreed formula they found it dark and 
locked. The Cabinet had declared war and gone to bed. 

These facts are not disputed. All that remains 
uncertain is their explanation. We, like most people, 
attributed the Government’s critical decision to 
momentary panic which would have been dissipated 
if they had listened to explanations or waited until 
the morning. The truth, however, appears to be 
even more discreditable to them. What actually 
happened, it seems, was this. The Prime Minister, 
Lord Birkenhead, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland were 
fighting desperately for peace, whilst a section of the 
Cabinet, led by Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Bridgeman, were itching for a fight. 
The peace party succeeded in arranging terms based 
on the Royal Commission’s Report, upon which the 
strike would be called off and the miners left, if they 
would not agree, to fight alone. With these terms 
they returned in triumph to the Cabinet room only 
‘to find Messrs. Churchill and Chamberlain in charge 
and a clear majority in favour of war at all costs. 
The Baldwin-Birkenhead terms were accordingly turned 
down, and when the Prime Minister proposed never- 
theless: to go forward with the negotiations and avert 
the strike, he was faced with the immediate resigna- 
tions of seven of his colleagues—Churchill, Neville 


Chamberlain, Bridgeman, Amery, “ Jix,” Cunliffe. 
Lister, and one other of whose identity we are not 
sure. So he gave way. He ought not to have given 
way, of course, but excuses may perhaps be found 
for an utterly exhausted man who, having fought 
the Trade Unions for days and nights, found himself 
called upon at the last moment to fight his own 
colleagues. Mr. Churchill was the villain of the piece, 
He is reported to have remarked that he thought 
“a little blood-letting’”’ would be all to the good. 
Whether he actually used this phrase or not there is 
no doubt about his tireless efforts to seize the 
providential opportunity for a fight. 

So much for the way the strike began. When it 
ended Mr. Baldwin had regained control of his Cabinet 
and had acquired so enormous a personal popularity 
in the country that he could afford to let all his 
colleagues resign if they wanted to. He took charge 
of affairs without consulting anybody, and without 
any Cabinet authorisation—which would certainly not 
have been forthcoming from the fight-to-a-finish section 
—he declared peace and insisted upon peace. Thereby 
he atoned for his previous surrender. “ Victimisa- 
tion ” was being attempted in almost every industry. 
Men were being asked to return to work as new hands, 
at much lower wages, under humiliating conditions 
and so on. The Prime Minister stopped all that 
within twenty-four hours, by his insistence upon the 
necessity of forgetting the past and looking only to 
the future. Some of his colleagues and many of his 
supporters railed at him for his “‘ weakness ” ; but this 
time he stood firm—and gave us peace. His atone- 
ment, we think, should be accepted. He blundered 
on that Sunday night in agreeing to war, but ever 
since then he has fought for peace, and fought with 
an extraordinary measure of success. 

We do not know whether there is anybody left who 
still honestly believes that the strike was a “ revolu- 
tionary ” attempt to subvert the British Constitution. 
Its real nature, at any rate, was shown clearly enough 
by the actual course of events. It was a strike “in 
furtherance of a trade dispute,” and nothing more; 
and in so far as it secured for the miners—if they 
would but have seized the chance—a better hearing 
than they would otherwise have had, it may not 
unreasonably be claimed to have been a successful 
strike, despite the inevitable, and in our view timely, 
“ surrender.” Not only was it not a strike against the 
Constitution, it was not even a strike against the 
Government. If it had the appearance of a strike 
against the Government, that was only because the 
Government had intervened—and of course rightly, 
though very ineffectively, intervened—in the struggle 
between the miners and the mineowners. If it had not 
intervened the strike would have taken place just the 
same; but then the truth would have been clear to 
everybody—namely, that it was a strike against the 
inefficiency and grasping obstinacy of the mineowners— 
nothing more and nothing less. The Constitution was 
never threatened either by word or by deed. 

The general result of the strike is not unsatisfactory. 
It has shown that an enormous industrial upheaval 
can take place, in this country at any rate, without 
the loss of a single life. But what is far mor 
important, it has shown that the weapon of the 
Strike is practically worthless in the hands of those 
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who are not prepared to go to all lengths of revolu- 
tionary violence. It is a weapon, of course, which 
revolutionaries (being a tiny minority) could never 
wield; yet unless it is they who wield it, it is blunt 
and ineffective. And so from henceforth we may hope 
that it will be discarded by the Trade Union movement. 
It has been tested and broken, and we all know where 
we are far more clearly than we did a month ago. 
The Trade Unions of Britain stood by their comrades 
in the mines, and perhaps by their wonderful solidarity 
they achieved something for them; but certainly the 
majority of them will never again wish to resort to 
so desperate a measure. The currency of the phrase, 
a “General Strike,” has been so depreciated that we 
are not likely to hear it again save from the mouths 
of that minority which never has, and never can, 
learn anything from experience. The T.U.C. decreed 
its own failure when it ordered its men to avoid 
conflicts with the police or the volunteers. 

For a General Strike without violence cannot 
succeed ; it is almost a contradiction in terms. With 
violence, on the other hand, it amounts to a revolution 
—which the Trade Union world does not want nor 
seems ever likely to want. Everybody understands 
this now, and that is why the strike was perhaps 
worth while. We have bought experience at a pretty 
high price, but we have got it; and no section of 
the community, we suppose, is more satisfied with 
the bargain than the “ constitutional ”’ leaders of the 
Labour movement. The irrepressible left-wingers are 
silenced ; their dreams are dissolved; they must set 
about the Sisyphean task of converting the Trade 
Unions of Great Britain to revolutionary ideas, or 
admit failure. For having so notably helped to teach 
us all this, ought we to thank Mr. Churchill or ought 
we to hang him on a lamp-post for the incorrigible 
“ blood-letter ” that he is? We are really not quite 
sure what is the proper answer to that question; 
but probably—to be on the safe side—it would be best 
that he should be hanged. 


BACK TO THE SAMUEL 
MEMORANDUM 


most serious development of the mining situa- 
tion since the General Strike was called off is the 
apparent repudiation by the Government of the 
Samuel Memorandum. When the strike ended, even those 
who were loudest in their thanksgivings for the defeat of 
the “ revolutionary conspiracy ” believed that the Govern- 
ment meant to carry into effect the terms of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s memorandum. It was known that Sir Herbert 
Samuel had seen Mr. Baldwin before submitting his final 
draft to the General Council of the Trades Union Congress ; 
and it was generally believed that, while the Government 
to give any public pledge, it was fully intending 

to carry the Samuel terms into effect. 

On Saturday morning, these hopes were rudely broken. 
The Prime Minister, instead of announcing his acceptance 
of the Samuel proposals, issued a new memorandum of 
his own, in which he outlined the Government's proposals. 
And this new plan differed not merely in detail but in its 
‘ssential features from the Samuel scheme. In many 
Tespects it fell short of the recommendations of the Coal 

ission; and it even missed out altogether the one 
really capital reform which the Commission had urged. 
It appeared at once that, if the Baldwin proposals were 
9 stand, not only had the strike achieved nothing for the 
miners in the matter of wages, but also the whole hope of 


reorganisation in the mining industry was again indefinitely 
deferred. 

This, we are convinced, is not what the public wants, 
It was more than remarkable that, even in face of the General 
Strike, the overwhelming mass of public opinion sided 
firmly with the miners. The strongest opponents of the 
General Council’s policy were heard proclaiming loudly 

that the strike had only to be called off in order to give 
the miners an absolute assurance of “a square deal.’’ 
There was an overwhelming body of opinion in favour of 
the drastic reorganisation of the mining industry in order 
to enable a decent living wage to be paid. Mr. Baldwin 
himself was commonly believed to share these views, and 
to be prepared to put his whole weight behind them. Yet, 
within three days of the calling off of the strike, the public 
was presented with a scheme on which no sane man can 
possibly base any hopes for the future peace and prosperity 
of the industry. 

There are two cardinal points on which the Baldwin 
Memorandum is hopeless, and they are the two points 
which have been at issue throughout—wages and reorganisa- 
tion. It was clear from the moment when the Coal Com- 
mission issued its Report that its entire plan was pivoted 
on one central point—the nationalisation of mining royalties. 
It was known that there were members of the Cabinet 
who cordially disliked this proposal ; but it was universally 
believed that they would have to pocket their dislike and 
carry it into effect. But the Baldwin Memorandum, which 
purports to give an account if the Government’s intentions, 
contains not a single word on this vital subject. The 
nationalisation of mining royalties is silently and absolutely 
dropped, and with it, if the Memorandum is allowed to 
stand, goes every hope of effective reorganisation. 

This fact is too obvious to need much emphasising. The 
State, as the sole owner of mineral rights, would have been 
in a position, even without further powers, to insist on 
the proper organisation of the mines. Not only could it 
have laid down, in granting fresh leases, the conditions 
necessary to secure proper operation of the pits; it could also 
have used its power so as to insist on the efficient utilisation 
and re-equipment of those now at work. For, as every mining 
expert knows, points are constantly arising in the working 
of the collieries which involve the revision of mining leases, 
and therefore the consent of the owners of the coal. The 
existing royalty owners, despite their large numbers, 
exercise very great power over the industry; the State, 
as sole owner, would be in a position to insist on proper 
management and, where necessary, an amalgamation of 
the pits. 

If this sanction is removed, a Bill “ to give effect to the 
proposals of the Commission regarding amalgamation,” 
such as Mr. Baldwin promises, will be practically worthless. 
For what matters is that some authority, with power 
behind it, should be in a position to prescribe methods of 
efficient organisation to the industry as a whole. We 
hold that amalgamation should be made from the first 
on the same compulsory basis as in the Railways Act of 
1921; but even compulsory amalgamation would be no 
substitute for the public ownership of mineral rights. 
A Bill merely to encourage voluntary amalgamations, 
with a shadowy reserve of possible compulsion in the 
indefinite future, is merely absurd as a contribution to the 
vital problem of reorganisation. Yet it is the sole contri- 
bution of even specious importance that the Baldwin 
Memorandum attempts to make. 

On the second vital point, that of wages, the divergence 
between Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Baldwin is no less 
wide and disastrous. The very basis of the Samuel proposals 
was the conclusion of a temporary truce during which nego- 

tiations could be continued while the status quo ante was 
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maintained. This involved the suspension of the lock-out 
in the mining industry as well as of the general strike. 
Wage-reductions were to be required only if they were 
found to be necessary after full investigation, and not at 
all “‘ unless there are sufficient assurances that the measures 
of reorganisation proposed by the Commission will be 
effectively adopted.” This guarantee of course included the 
nationalisation of mineral rights. 

For these reasonable proposals, which every sensible man 
would urge the miners to accept, Mr. Baldwin has substituted 
a very different offer. He demands that the miners shall 
agree to an immediate wage reduction of unspecified 
amount, even before the negotiations are resumed, and 
presumably before there is any suspension of the lock-out. 
And, having done this, they are asked to place themselves 
practically without reserve in the hands of an arbitrator 
who will have full power to order further reductions, to 
carve up the mining districts in any way he pleases, to 
establish varying wages at any level for each district, with 
only the proviso that subsistence wages shall not be reduced 
below 45s. a week save where they already yield less than 
this sum. And these drastic wage proposals are not, as 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s wage proposals were, limited in duration 
or made definitely conditional on effective reorganisation. 
The Miners’ Federation is asked to abandon, absolutely and 
without condition or limit of time, its control over the wages 
of its members. 

Moreover, on a third and hardly less vital point, the 
Baldwin proposals definitely go back on the Samuel scheme. 
Sir Herbert Samuel proposed the renewal of the subsidy 
‘“* for such reasonable period as may be required ”’ for the 
continued negotiations. As he definitely suggested that 
no wage reductions should be made until after the necessary 
steps for reorganisation had been set on foot and “ every 
practicable means considered of meeting such immediate 
financial difficulties as may exist,”’ this “* reasonable period ” 
clearly meant at least several months. Mr. Baldwin 
mentions no period ; but the £8,000,000 which he offers is 
plainly inadequate for more than as many weeks. Indeed, 
this is made clear by the condition which requires the 
proposed Wages Board to issue its decision—as to the 
second set of wage reductions—within three weeks. 

The Samuel Memorandum was an honourable proposal 
for giving the miners something like a square deal. The 
Baldwin scheme is a demand for absolute and unconditional 
surrender. This is how it must appear to the miners. But 
we are no less concerned with the standpoint of the general 
public. We believe the vast mass of public opinion is with 
us in holding that the only possible justification for any 
even temporary reduction in miners’ wages is that real and 
effective steps are being swiftly taken for the reorganisation 
of the mines. This was explicitly the view of the Commis- 
sion; it was plainly restated in Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
Memorandum, it is flatly contradicted in the Baldwin 
proposals. 

What then is to happen? We do not profess to know 
what the miners may have done before these words appear, 
or what they may be doing at this moment. They are 
admittedly in a most difficult situation ; for everyone knows 
that, if they stand out with their own unaided strength 
they are bound to be defeated. If the Samuel Memorandum 
were now the policy of the Government (including of course 
the nationalisation of mining rights), we should have no 
hesitation at all in urging the miners to accept it. But 
what ought they to do in face of Mr. Baldwin’s very different 
proposals ? 

Frankly, we do not see how they can possibly be expected 
to accept. Nor do we take the view that, if they reject 
wisely, they will be left to stand alone. But everything 
depends on that word “ wisely,” and certainly the miners’ 


strategy seems to us hitherto to have been anything but 
wise. It has been nearly as bad as that of the mineowners ; 
and than that we can say no worse. By “ wise” rejection 
we mean not the curt and absolute refusal which has already 
come near to wrecking the miners’ cause, but a reasoned 
demand for the Samuel in preference to the Baldwin terms, 
This means that the miners must be prepared to accept the 
possibility of temporary wage reductions, but that they 
must be firm in demanding a real reorganisation of the 
industry as a quid pro quo. 

If the miners will take this reasonable stand, we believe 
that the great body of public opinion—and newspaper 
opinion—will be with them, and that it will be possible, 
without much prolongation of the lock-out, to bring to 
bear upon the Government from many quarters pressure 
which the Die-hards in the Cabinet will be unable to resist. 
The General Strike, whatever its vices and mishandlings, 
has at least caused the whole country to think seriously 
about the coal question, and has brought home the essential 
justice of the miners’ case. They can use this sympathy, 
or they can alienate it or fritter it away. If they are 
reasonable, it is strong enough to see them through. If 
they are merely obstinate, the sympathy will speedily 
dissolve into anger at their pig-headed obtuseness and refusal 
to face the facts. 

It will be a national calamity if this is allowed to happen. 
For much more than the miners’ standard of life—big 
enough as that question is—depends on getting the problem 
of the coal mines thoroughly tackled. The coalowners beat 
the miners in 1921; and who is a penny-piece the better 
for it? We are all very much worse off. They may beat 
the miners again in 1926; but how much nearer will that 
bring us to a solution of the mining problem? Every 
thinking man realises this, and knows that the hope for 
British industry is pivoted on the proper reorganisation of 
the mines. And everyone who studies the Baldwin proposals 
can see for himself that they offer scarcely a shadow of a 
hope that the thing will be done. For the miners, but not 
for the miners alone—for every one of us—the cry must be 
** Back to the Samuel Memorandum.” If the miners give 
the reasonable lead the country is ready to support them. 


THE MILITARY COUP IN POLAND 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


ILSUDSKI’S coup is the outcome of the prolonged 
P struggle of two factions among the Polish army 
leaders, which in recent months found expression 

in the throwing up of commissions, challenges to duels, 
virulent letters to the press, etc. The struggle is personal 
and political, though occasionally attempts were made to 
disguise it as a clash between different military schools; 
Pilsudski and his followers, the old revolutionaries of 1905 
and legionaries of 1914, are in conflict with generals taken 
over from the old Austrian army, such as Sikorski and 
Szeptycki, and Haller, whom M. Dmowski’s National 
Committee had chosen for their military champion. The 
coup is besides an expression of the old anarchical Polish 
spirit which unfortunately is not absent from the new 
Republic. About a year ago, for example, the Polish 
Government agreed with the Soviets to exchange certain 
prisoners; a Polish N.C.O. who escorted two Bolsheviks 
to the frontier disapproved of the agreement, and there- 
fore killed them. A few weeks ago, a late Postmaster 
General and President of the Post Office Savings Bank 
was tried in the Warsaw law-courts for alleged financial 
irregularities. The day before the conclusion of the trial 
he was shot dead in the street by an N.C.O. who had made 
up his mind about his guilt but feared that he might be 
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acquitted. Lately a Cabinet was formed of which the 
Pilsudski group disapproved, and so some generals marched 
on Warsaw and forced it to resign. 

We do not know as yet whether Marshal Pilsudski was 
the prime mover in the coup or whether he had put himself 
at the head of his over-zealous military adherents, simply 
to save them from the consequences of their action. It 
remains also to be seen whether the troops from Posnania, 
the stronghold of Pilsudski’s enemies, will ultimately accept 
the accomplished fact or whether they will proceed to active 
resistance. Assuming that Pilsudski succeeds in estab- 
lishing a new Government, all that can be said is that the 
resignation of the Witos Cabinet could have been obtained 
by very different methods and at a much smaller cost, for 
it is not possible to believe that M. Witos was so very keen 
on office when only a few days earlier he had declined to 
proceed with the task of forming a Government. But 
“success” having been achieved—what next ? 

Pilsudski has spent his best years as a revolutionary, 
who called himself a Socialist, fighting in constant danger 
of life for his ideal, the resurrection of Poland. But when 
the new Poland had arisen, it was vastly different in charac- 
ter from that of his dreams. In disgust he withdrew into 
private life, and watched developments with ever growing 
bitterness. He is tired of the political muddles which have 
marked the seven and a half years of Poland’s existence, 
of the incompetence of the Polish Diet, of the inefficiency 
shown by the fourteen successive Cabinets, of the corruption 
prevalent in the Polish civil service and army administration 
which has found public expression in a series of financial 
scandals in the law-courts. But how does Pilsudski propose 
to cure the inefficiency of the Polish Diet by constitutional 
methods, or to form an efficient Cabinet where the men and 
means are obviously lacking? As to the civil service, 
before one can enforce decency one has to pay a living wage. 
But when a few years ago British experts were sent to 
Warsaw to reorganise the Polish police and rightly insisted 
on proper pay as the first step in reform, the Poles answered, 
with equal justification, that they could not pay salaries to 
policemen higher than those of senior officials. Where is 
the money to be got for the necessary scaling up of pay, 
which would, of course, have to be extended to the innumer- 
able army officers and N.C.O.s? 

There are two hopeless elements in Poland’s situation. 
The first is that she has excessively extended her frontiers, 
so as to include over ten and a half million non-Poles in a 
population of twenty-seven millions. To maintain her 
dominion over the vast stretch of ethnic Russian lands in 
the East, and over the Corridor and Upper Silesia in the 
West, she has to keep up an army far in excess of her 
financial capacities. Her own army will peacefully ruin 
her before her opponents move a single battalion. Still, 
Pilsudski, its creator and an out and out militarist, is the 
last man to reduce it. 

But even without this excessive expenditure, Poland’s 
economic and financial position would be very serious 
indeed. The industry of the late “ Russian” Poland 
grew up within the tariff barriers of the old Russian 
Empire and worked for its wide and rich markets, in 
which it enjoyed a preferential position such as it can 
never obtain in the future. With the loss of these markets 
it has lost its natural basis. The Upper Silesian industry, 
on the other hand, has grown up in the very closest union 
with Germany, and the partition of the country meant 
& severe blow to both. But whilst the Germans, with their 
superior efficiency, and better position with regard to world 
trade, are managing to readjust themselves to the new 
situation, the Polish part of Upper Silesia is doomed. 
Nor is the position of Poland’s agriculture better than that 
ofits industry. ‘‘ German” Poland has lost its preferential 


position in the adjacent Berlin market, Galicia has lost it 
in Vienna and Bohemia ; and at present Polish agriculture, 
as a commercial enterprise, has ceased to pay. Moreover, 
the threat of “agrarian reform” hangs over the heads 
of the big landowners who in the past were the chief 
producers for export. An atmosphere of uncertainty 
pervades the economic life of the Polish country-side. 

Last but not least comes the problem of emigration. 
Before the war from the territories now included in Poland 
at least 60,000 Jews and 100,000 peasants emigrated to 
America every year, which besides easing the position at 
home, produced a continuous inflow of money remitted by 
the emigrants to their families or brought back by peasants 
returning to their native villages. Twelve years have 
passed since this mass emigration has come to an abrupt 
end, and the inflow of American and Canadian money, 
which formed a most important item in Polish finance, 
is ebbing. Moreover, before the war, every summer many 
hundred thousand Polish peasants used to go as season 
labourers to Germany; now Germany does not require 
them to the same extent and anyhow prefers to do without 
them. It was possible to establish wide frontiers for 
Poland with the help of French bayonets, but economically 
Poland cannot exist without the good will of Germany 
and Russia, which she is not likely to obtain with her 
present frontiers. Emigration to France, which at one time 
absorbed some of Poland’s surplus in men, has practically 
ceased, and anyhow was never a sufficient substitute for 
that to America and Germany. In the absence of a 
demand for labourers from abroad, passports are rightly 
refused by the Polish Government. As a result the absurd, 
but sinister rumour has gone about villages that it is the 
landlords who are trying forcibly to keep the peasants at 
home for their own profit ; and it is whispered that “ blood 
will flow.” 

If the agrarian reform hangs like a menace over the heads 
of the big landowners, it dangles as an irritating, unfulfilled 
promise before the eyes of the peasants. For more than 
seven years it has been “ legislated”’ about; still, so far 
very little indeed has been done. But how is it to be done ? 
If the peasants had money with which to pay for the land, 
the big landowners, in their present truly distressed 
economic position, would be only too glad to sell it at even 
much less than reasonable prices. But the peasants have 
not got the money, least of all those who need the land 
most. If, therefore, confiscation on a practically Bolshevik 
basis is to be avoided, the land has to be bought for the 
peasants by the State. Where is the Polish State to find 
the means for a transaction of such magnitude ? 

Pilsudski’s coup was acclaimed, welcomed, even provoked 
by the parties of the Left, the Socialists and the Radical 
Peasants. They will expect him to pay them the price 
of their support. How can he possibly do it? And if he 
does not, what will be the result of the disappointment ? 
For some time his very great personal prestige may keep 
the masses in check; but how long? If in a rich country 
like France, faced by an exclusively fiscal crisis, a Napoleon 
were to arise, he could set things right within six months. 
But Pilsudski is not a Napoleon, although his admirers 
have worked up about him an almost Napoleonic legend. 
He is not an administrator nor does he understand economics ; 
and Poland is not France. Pilsudski’s first attempt at 
forming a Government from his own followers, in November, 
1918, failed because they proved admirers who did nothing 
except adore him and live on the capital of his personal 
prestige; after some two months he was glad to be rid 
of them and summon a Cabinet composed of his previous 
political opponents; these were not much more efficient, 
but at least the discredit did not fall on him. The other 
reason why the first attempt at a Pilsudski Government 
failed was that it was deliberately sabotaged by the parties 
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of the Right which have on their side the middle classes, 
practically the entire bureaucracy and the whole of late 
German-Poland. This sabotage will infallibly be repeated. 
If Pilsudski were a Mussolini, he might perhaps break 
down such resistance, but then, fighting the bourgeoisie, 
he would finish as a Lenin; he is not the one and will not 
become the other. 

The entire experiment will probably end in miserable 
failure, which in the very best case will leave the prestige 
of the one great man in Poland much impaired, the Consti- 
tution shaken, a fatal precedent set, the Polish army still 
further drawn into politics—which have been its curse 
from the very beginning—the nation still more divided, 
and the economic position even more hopeless than it 
was before the coup. It is reported that Pilsudski feels 
depressed ; one cannot wonder. 


ON BEING LORD SO-AND-SO 


NE of the most interesting features of the recent 
General Strike was the way in which peers and 
peers’ sons and daughters suddenly became once 

more the wonderful creatures they used to be in the days 
of Quida and the Family Herald Supplement. Small 
though the newspapers were, they could still find room 
for paragraphs telling us how Lord Swish was a guard 
on an electric train, Lord Swash was helping in running 
a canteen in Hyde Park, and the Hon. Gwendolen Swush 
was driving a motor-car or distributing the morning papers. 
During the Boer War Mr. Kipling had ranged “ duke’s 
son, cook’s son, son of a belted earl ’’ as equals in presence 
of the grim facts of life, but during the General Strike 
cook’s son became suspect as a sympathiser with Bol- 
shevism, and duke’s son was restored to his ancient pedestal 
as a national hero. In one paper we were told that Lord 
This had shown a wonderful genius for making tea in a 
canteen, and that Lady That had surprised everybody by 
her marvellous gift for making sandwiches. Apparently, 
during the past twenty years, a theory had been spreading 
that the British Peerage was a collection of imbeciles, and 
the discovery that peers and their sons and their daughters 
could actually do the sort of things that any of us could 
do came as a startling revelation to the gossip-writers 
and the gossip-readers of London. 

I confess I have never had so poor an opinion of the 
Peerage that I could be surprised by the discovery of 
facts of this kind. I have known very intimately peers 
of two kinds—the peers that one meets in novels and 
the peers that one meets in books of reminiscences 
—and never for a moment had it occurred to me 
that they were beings incapable of making a cup of tea 
or cutting a ham sandwich. I knew that, if peers did not 
as a rule brew their own tea, it was for exactly the same 
reason that I myself do not brew my own tea. It was 
because other people did it for them. But making a pot 
of tea is in itself the easiest thing in the world. Even 
a peer knows that you must heat the pot before putting 
in the tea, and that you must put in at least a spoonful 
of tea for each person and a spoonful, as they say, for 
the pot. These things are not mysteries, but are known 
to children. As for cutting sandwiches, even a peeress 
must know that the ham should be approached, not with 
the blunt but with the sharp edge of the knife. In cutting 
sandwiches there is no distinction between an emperor 
and a bootblack, except that the emperor, being more 
fastidious, is likely to cut thinner slices. 

The truth is, a peer can do almost anything that an 
ordinary man can do. Until fairly recently he could not 


make a political speech during an election ; but, a few years 
ago, even this disability was removed, and to-day a peer is 


at liberty to do almost anything he pleases, from writing 
poetry to running a milk-shop. It is true that, as a rule, 
he does not write very good poetry. One of the most 
puzzling things in history is, if I may be forgiven the 
alliteration, the paucity of the poetry of the Peerage, 
The peer, I suppose, has too few troubles in life to be 
able to write very good poetry. The poets, as a rule, 
have been miserable men, even when they have had private 
means. Many of them have owed a great deal to the fact 
that they were not able to marry the woman they wished 
to marry; while a peer, however undesirable in other 
respects, is almost invariably able to marry the woman 
he wishes to marry. Without unhappy love, however, 
poetry loses one of its greatest themes. Peers, no doubt, 
have been unhappily married, but a peer needs to be 
almost excessively unhappy, like Lord Byron, in order to 
write poetry. If he is amorous, he is more likely to suffer 
from satiety than from dearth, and it is out of dearth 
that poetry is born. 

The chief trouble of a peer’s life, indeed, must be that 
he has a narrower range of experience than the ordinary 
man. He has experience of riches without experience of 
poverty—experience of success without experience of 
failure. And it is doubtful if even experience of riches 
and success is as intense among those who have experienced 
nothing else as among those who have also experienced 
poverty and failure. There is little romance in wealth to 
those who have been born wealthy and whose families 
have been wealthy for generations. The country in 
which wealth is most romantic to-day is the United States 
of America, and this is because so many American 
millionaires seem to have begun life as paupers. It is 
difficult to believe that there were ever enough paupers 
in America to have provided that vast population of 
millionaires that exists to-day; but it is undoubtedly the 
background of poverty more than anything else that 
makes the millionaires interesting. As we read about 
them we feel that even we might have become millionaires 
(as Wordsworth might have written the plays of Shake- 
speare) if we had had the mind. Their experiences are 
in most respects like our own, as we take part in the 
eternal struggle to make money. But a peer, like a 
monarch, seems to stand above and outside everyday 
experience. He has never had to struggle for the things 
for which we have had to struggle. That, I fancy, is 
why so many people are surprised to learn that, if put 
to it, he is sufficiently like ourselves to be able to make 
a pot of tea or cut a ham sandwich. 

It is an odd fact that the English peer, though he has 
been shorn of most of his privileges, has been allowed to 
retain almost all his glamour as a superhuman figure. 
It is clear from the newspapers that, even in an age of 
super-tax, a peer remains as generally attractive a figure 
as he was in the days of the novelettes. He is a kind of 
dream-figure—a figure suggesting a world in which work 
is unnecessary, and wealth and travel and pleasure can be 
had by rubbing a lamp, and life is a noble game from 
morning till bed-time. Ordinary men and women are 
accused of snobbishness because of the interest they take 
in the doings of people of title. But this interest, I think, 
is evidence of simplicity rather than of snobbishness. 
The doings of the Peerage provide many honest people 
with an English equivalent of the Arabian Nights. If 
all these pleasures of which they read are materialistic, 
so are the pleasures of the Arabian Nights. In each we 
have a world of jewels, treasure and happy appetites. 
Prospero’s wand could summon up no more entrancing 
vision for thousands of simple people than do the notes 
of the ordinary gossip-writer telling of the behaviour of 
peers and their sons and their daughters during the 
Strike. 
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Whether this will always be so, it is difficult to say. 
The human mind craves for faith in some superhuman 
figure. Even the atheist, who disbelieves in God, is 
usually not above being impressed by a duke, and we 
find ardent republicans like Benjamin Franklin boasting 
of their wide acquaintance among kings. There was a 
rumour some time ago that in Soviet Russia there was a 
movement to suppress fairy tales with their recurrent 
princes and princesses. I do not know whether it was 
true, but, if it was, it showed an extraordinary ignorance 
of the constitution of the human mind. It is not snobbery 
that makes children love princes and princesses. It is 
rather the desire to believe in the existence of some superior 
order of beings—masters of fate, immune from circum- 
stance, free from the helplessness, the needs, and the 
prosaic troubles of ordinary life. If we abolish princes 
and princesses from the fairy tales, be sure they will come 
back under some other name. They will become M.P.’s 
or shop stewards, or have some other dignity that will 
raise them above the need of making their own tea or 
cutting their own sandwiches. 

Hence I cannot say that one of the ruling passions of 
my life is the abolition of the Peerage. The peer in 
politics may be a nuisance, but the peer in paragraphs is 
one of the most amiable characters in popular fiction. 
There he is always a good fellow, genial, smiling, and 
capable of making a pot of tea if he has to. In private 
life he is probably very like other people, cross if 
he is kept waiting in a restaurant. a man whose blood 
boils as he reads the speech of a political opponent in the 
morning paper, complaining about the weather, dis- 
appointed in his new clothes, with strong views about 
the split infinitive, able to drive a car, interested in cricket, 
gloomy if he has backed a series of losers, attending meetings 
that he does not wish to attend, eager to escape from life 
into a good detective story, and glad to go to bed before 
midnight. But, gua peer, he is above all these things— 
a wonderful person who, if he dips into common life, can 
do all the things that common people can do, and can 
take our breath away by the skill with which he (who 
is born above such things) can make tea, cut sandwiches, 
wave a flag in a railway station, and sell papers. 

To Me 


THE GREEN VEIL 
\ RTISTS become moody as the country becomes 


increasingly green, but to ordinary eyes there 

is refreshment in the spreading of the green 

veil of summer over the whole land. Over 
the tall trees, down into the shaded nooks, over the 
fields of sprouting corn, and even across the lake, the 
veil is stretched—the veil of chlorophyll, on which 
the continuance of all life depends. For it is by 
means of their green pigment, chlorophyll, that plants 
are able to use some of the energy of the sunlight to 
build up the carbon-compounds which supply food. not 
only for the plants themselves, but, directly or indirectly, 
for the whole animal world. Whatever be the precise réle 
of the chlorophyll—and according to some authorities 
it is not indispensable—it is in all ordinary cases 
essentially bound up with the most important chemical 
process in the world—photosynthesis. 

Chlorophyll usually occurs in the form of discs or 
corpuscles of living matter which are stained green. 
Droplets pereogs they should be called, they are so 
plastic and delicate. Their shape is usually like a 
Penny bun or a plump cake, and they are drifted 

t in the streams that flow in the protoplasm of 

e green cell. In many cases the little discs or 

» Tecalling blood-corpuscles in a way, are 


brought into definite positions along the cell-walls 





or in the middle of the cell, and these positions can 
be interpreted as advantageous in making the most 
of the sunlight or in avoiding over-illumination. 


A generation ago it was customary to speak of 
chlorophyll as if it were one thing. Nowadays chloro- 
phyll is regarded as a complex of four pigments, two 
green and two yellow. The green ones may be called 
chlorophyll-a and chlorophyll-b, and to them belongs 
the réle of absorbing red and orange rays of light. 
That, of course, is why they appear green. As the 
two chlorophyll-greens differ from one another only 
in the amount of oxygen they contain, they may be 
thought of together. eir intricate molecule, whose 
structure is still unravelled, may be readily split into 
two parts, one being a complex, colourless alcohol 
(called phytol), the other being four pyrrol rin 
joined together, and including in their linkage a single 
atom of the metal magnesium. There is an extra- 
ordinary interest in this, but first we must hasten 
to say that a pyrrol ring, which is at the foundation 
or heart of chlorophyll, consists of four carbon atoms 
united with one atom of nitrogen. The fact which 
we have spoken of as having extraordinary interest 
is that the coloured portion of hemoglobin, the red 
pigment of the blood, also consists of four pyrrol 
rings linked together with a single metal atom—this 
time of iron. Thus it appears that there is the same 
foundation in the most important of plant-pigments 
and in the most important of animal-pigments. In a 
new sense we see that all] flesh is grass. And just as 
the hemoglobin in our blood is always changing, in 
the walls of the lungs, to oxy-hemoglobin, by capturing 
oxygen, and then back to hemoglobin, when it sur- 
renders oxygen to keep the fire of life burning, so there 
is probably a similar cycle in the green leaf. That 
is to say, there is evidence that chlorophyll-a changes 
into chlorophyll-b with absorption of carbon dioxide, 
and that chlorophyll-b changes back again to chloro- 
phyll-a, with evolution of oxygen—the oxygen that 
first made and still continues to make a breathable 
atmosphere for animals. 


The other two pigments of the chlorophyll-complex 
are called carotin and xanthophyll, nearly related to 
one another, but very different from chlorophyll 
proper, for they contain no nitrogen, and either no 
oxygen or very little. They are present in many 
flowers and fruits, giving them a yellowish or orange 
colour; and they have their close analogues among 
animals, as in the carotin of butter and the xanthophyll 
of yolk of egg, or in the reddish pigment of a prawn 
pl the red splash above the eye of a grouse! Their 
frequency among animals is doubtless due to the fact 
that they are taken in with the food. Their ultimate 
source is in the green plant, but we are not further 
concerned with them just now except in so far as 
they form part of the chlorophyll-complex. 


What is it that the chlorophyll precisely does ? 
The question seems to be still unanswered. The 
system of four pigments is able to utilise the energy 
of the light absorbed, and the result of the utilisation 
is the upbuilding of sugars, starches, proteins, and 
the like. But is the essential agent in the synthesis 
the chlorophyll-complex or the droplet of living matter 
which it stains? Or is it impossible to separate the 
two agents? Is the pigment merely a sensitiser to 
the synthetising protoplasm, or is the protoplasm of 
the chlorophyll corpuscle merely the medium or 
matrix in which the pigments conduct their chemical 
operations? Is it possible that chlorophyll may 
transform the visible light of the sun into shorter 
wave-lengths, like those of ultra-violet rays? Or is 
it possible that the light rays absorbed by the chloro- 
phyll are transformed into electricity, which then 

i in the synthesis. The investiga- 
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of the highest interest, but we require more before 
we can cease to say Ignoramus in regard to the intimate 
* how ” of the most important process in the world. 

Even in regard to the first substance built up, there 
is still some uncertainty, though there is very strong 
support for von Baeyer’s theory that carbonic acid 
(carbon dioxide and water) is changed into the simplest 
carbohydrate, namely, formaldehyde. This has ~~ 
effected artificially, and it is probably the all-important 
first step in the green leaf. If so, then the oxygen that 
is liberated may be thought of as a by-product in the 
reduction of the carbonic acid. 

There is no doubt that grape-sugar or glucose is 
soon formed in abundance in green cells, and it may be 
the first stable result of the synthesis. Sometimes 
there is cane-sugar or saccharose in predominance, 
and a compounding of sugars may give rise to starch 
which certainly appears in the chlorophyll discs. 
Ferments probably play their mysterious part. The 
end-products are the proteins, the nitrogenous carbon- 
compounds which are essential members of that powerful 
form that we call living matter or protoplasm. In all 
ordinary cases, the nitrogen is derived from salts 
dissolved in the soil-water. Thus in the living matter 
of the green leaf there is a meeting of earth and air, 
and light is entangled in a green veil. 

To build up bread from carbonic acid and soil-water 
is very wonderful, but it should be noted, perhaps, 
that the green plant utilises for upbuilding or synthesis 
only a very small fraction (0.5-8 per cent.) of the light 
that the chlorophyll absorbs. It is a poor steam 
engine that cannot turn into mechanical work at 
least 12 per cent. of the heat-energy in its fuel, but 
many a green leaf is unable to catch and hold more 
than 1 per cent. of the light its green veil absorbs. 
Some is used, no doubt, to warm the leaf, and some 
to promote evaporation of water (which helps to keep 
the sap climbing up the tree!), but much is simply 
lost. As someone has said, the plant could not afford 
to be so inefficient, were not the sun so generous. 
But it would be still less efficient if it had no green veil. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


THE TIMES POLICE FUND 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—At a time of universal self-congratulation, when every- 
body is discovering how admirably everybody else has behaved, 
it may seem rather churlish to cavil at the Fund which the 
Times is raising in recognition of the services of the police. 
But it seems to me, and to several of your readers with whom 
I have discussed the matter, that some important issues are 
involved and that these issues ought to be raised. The police 
have certainly had a trying time during the last fortnight and 
everyone would approve if they were given, in relays, a few 
days’ holiday. Something might even be said in favour of a 
Government gratuity ; but unless we hold the view that a 
policeman who has survived the Strike is like a soldier who has 
survived the Germans—strikers and Germans being alike the 
enemies of the nation—we shall see a great deal that is object- 
ionable even in the idea of a gratuity. If this is so, how much 
more objectionable is a “tip,” and into the bargain a “tip” 
from a group of private persons who are readers of the Times. 
After all the police are neither the lackeys nor the hirelings of 
the property-owning classes. Some of us think that in effect 
they are Civil Servants and should be regarded as such. Because 
the police are recruited from the working classes, they seem to 
be regarded by wealthy people as working men whose principal 
function is to protect them from the rest of the working classes. 

We have not forgotten that a few years ago the police betrayed 
their working-class origin by going out on strike. During the 
last few days, very fortunately for us all, their professional sense, 
their sense of being Civil Servants, was very much stronger than 
their class consciousness. Yet, instead of encouraging this 
invaluable professional spirit, the Times would insist that they 


are not Civil Servants at all, but people like waiters or porters 
to be tipped. 

I have been told by a friend who has travelled in Japan that there 
the police are recruited from the Samurai class: every police- 
man is a gentleman. If you were to try to tip him, he would 
probably respond by drawing his sabre and running you through. 
I should like to believe that if a reader of the Times offered a 
tip to a policeman, he would respond by drawing his truncheon, 
But I know better. Police work is held to be a trade, not a 
profession. And “ tradesmen” are not allowed to indulge in 
a sense of honour.—Yours, etc., J. K. 

[We entirely agree with the view of our correspondent. It 
is a scandal that the police force should be “ tipped” by the 
upper classes in this fashion for merely doing its duty; but it 
is a scandal for which, of course, the police themselves are in 
no way responsible. The fault lies with the Times which, 
in our view, has committed in this matter a very serious error 
both of taste and of judgment.—Eb. N.S.] 


LIBERALS AND THE STRIKE 


To the Editor of Ts—E New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—In your admirable issue of May 15th there is one 
paragraph which, as it stands, seems to me slightly misleading, 
that in which you criticise the attitude of the Liberal Party in 
Parliament. I am inclined to agree that the leaders of the party 
“ had a great chance ” and “ failed to seize it.” But it would 
be a pity if it should be thought that their opinions necessarily 
reflect faithfully the views of the three million electors who 
voted Liberal at the last election. Many of these, while 
deploring, as you yourself do, the weapon of a General Strike, 
bitterly resented the incompetence of the Government which 
brought it about. In fact they did avail themselves of the 
“chance of voicing sane public opinion as against the intran- 
sigent attitude of the Government,” and no body of people 
welcomed more sincerely the appeal of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the leaders of the Free Churches. As they were not 
committed in advance to tbe support of either of the opposing 
factions, Liberals were in a peculiarly strong position to take an 
independent line, and, so far as I have been able to discover, 
they did so.—Yours, etc., 

Merton Cottage, Cambridge. 

May 18th. 

[We are very ready to believe that Liberal opinion throughout 
the country welcomed the Archbishop’s appeal, but they had 
small chance of expressing their view, which indeed, as far as 
we know, was not expressed by any of their leaders save Mr. 
Lloyd George. The rest of the parliamentary party seem to 
= atte Sir John Simon in his support of the Government. 


JEAN SALTER. 


“ LEGITIMIZE” 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—With all respect to “‘ Affable Hawk” and to George 
Meredith, who uses the word “ legitimize,” I do not see why 
this hybrid should be used instead of the proper word “ legitimate.” 
We do not masticize, or even masticatize, our food; we 
masticate it just as we legitimate our children by subsequent 
marriage if we live in Scotland or any ordinary European country 
or British Colony or transatlantic State.—Yours, etc., 

88, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. E, S. P. Haynes. 

May 16th. 


“WITH AN OATH” 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Y.Y.’s contribution to your issue of May Ist, entitled 
“ With an Oath,” recalls to my mind a story of Tennyson told 
me nearly forty years ago by our organist at Trinity, Cambridge, 
the late Sir Charles Stanford. Stanford said that in the course 
of a luncheon party, at which he was present, the Poet Laureate 
was annoyed by the way in which a certain young man con- 
stantly used the word “awfully” to qualify an adjective. 
For a time he suffered in silence, but at last, unable to bear it 
any longer, he leant forward and said, “‘ My dear young friend, 
why profane the use of one of the finest words in the 
language ?” and explained what he meant. The young man, 
however, stuck to his guns. “I fully appreciate your objection, 
he said, “ but one must have an intensive. ‘ Very’ is weak: 
what is one to say?” “Say ‘bloody,’” said Tennyson.— 
Yours, etc., 

Talloires, Hte Savoie. 

May 15th. 


Francis OGILVY. 
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Miscellany 


TO ONE WHO WAS WITH ME 


IN THE WAR 


I T was too long ago—that Company which we served 
with... 
We call it back in visual fragments, you and I, 
Who seem, ourselves, like relics casually preserved, 
with 
Our mindfulness of old bombardments when the sky 
With blundering din blinked cavernous. 
Yet a sense of power 
Invades us when, recapturing an ungodly hour 
Of ante-zero crisis, in one thought we’ve met 
To stand in some redoubt of Time,—to share again 
All but the actual wetness of the flare-lit rain, 
All but the living presences who haunt us yet 
With gloom-patrolling eyes. 
Remembering, we forget 
Much that was monstrous, much that clogged our souls 
with clay 
When hours were guides who led us by the longest way— 
And when the worst had been endured could still disclose 
Another worst to thwart us. ... 
We forget our fear... 
And, while the uncouth Event begins to lour less near, 
Discern the mad magnificence whose storm-light throws 
Wild shadows on these after-thoughts that send your 
brain 
Back beyond Peace, exploring sunken ruinous roads. 
Your brain, with files of flitting forms hump-backed 
with loads, 
On its own helmet hears the tinkling drops of rain,— 
Follows to an end some night-relief, and strangely sees 
The quiet no-man’s-land of day-break, jagg’d with trees 
That loom like giant Germans... 
I'll go with you, then, 
Since you must play this game of ghosts. At listening- 
posts 
We'll peer across dim craters; joke with jaded men 
Whose names we've long forgotten. (Stoop low here ; 
it’s the place 
The sniper enfilades.) Round the next bay you'll meet 
A or platoon-commander ; chilled, he drums his 
eet 
On squelching duck-boards; winds his wrist-watch ; 
turns his head, 
And shows you how you looked,—your ten-years- 
vanished face 
Hoping the War will end next week . . . 
What’s that you said ? 


Sicma Sasutn. 


Art 
MR. SICKERT AND THE NEWER 
ENGLISH 


" HE Mogul Tavern—Lights Down.” This title of 
one of the pictures exhibited by Mr. Sickert, 
at 10 Savile Row, immediately calls up romantic 

memories. It suggests the charm and the glamour of a 

London that too many of us, if we ever knew it, have 

already almost forgotten. We are plunged at once into 

the period of hansoms and mashers, of the Yellow Book 

and the heyday of Marie Lloyd. For Mr. Sickert is a 

king of urban romance. He is also a king of painters. 

It is easy to imagine him exchanging anecdotes with 

Prince Florizel and relating the Thousand and One Nights 

of Camden Town. But there is a danger that while 

Surrendering to the best interpreter of London since 








a craftsman that it is a temptation to appreciate his work 
in other terms than those of his own art. 

The actual method of painting which Mr. Sickert adopts 
is traditional and classic. Instead of using the canvas as 
a palette, as is too often the case with the happy-go-lucky 
moderns, he first paints his pictures carefully in negative 
tones and then places on them the opposing colours to 
which they give effect and emphasis. It is the method 
of the great masters from the Italians onwards, and 
Mr. Sickert is one of the few living artists who enjoy and 
exploit to the full the great adventure of the purely 
technical side of painting, the effect of colour placed 
against colour on a carefully prepared ground. He has 
had the patience to master thoroughly the actual workman- 
ship of his art; while as far as visual representation is 
concerned he has utilised the discoveries made in the 
rendering of light and the emphasis of line by the impres- 
sionists and Cézanne. But in addition to his mastery 
of technique—to relating colours, to conveying a sense 
of atmosphere, to selecting salience of form—Mr. Sickert 
adds a dramatic sense. Painting, for him, is not the 
solution of a chess-problem; it is the interpretation of 
life, of which it is not too bold an assertion to say that 
he has a Balzacian sense. 

At the Leicester Galleries there is an exhibition of 
painters who are of a later generation than Mr. Sickert, 
but who have little of his youth. For, while remaining 
the father of most that is good in modern English painting, 
he somehow manages to keep younger than most of our 
young painters. The works of the artists showing in 
Leicester Square are like the desperate endeavours in 
hexameters that are still being made in many of our public 
schools. They are praiseworthy experiments, but hardly 
definite statements. 

Mr. Duncan Grant, who had a real fantasy of his own, 
has deserted the imaginative quality of his work for a 
daring experimentalism. Certainly his canvases convey 
a brilliant impression of light, which is a technical achieve- 
ment, but it is to be regretted that he has sacrificed a 
real poetic quality for what is, after all, rather a pedantic 
exercise. The work of Mrs. Bell is little more than a 
reflection of Mr. Grant’s ability, although there is evident 
thought and dignity in her studies of still life. Mr. Porter’s 
“Snow Scene” is one of the most imaginative pictures 
in the exhibition. The work of Mr. Fry, however, is 
the most arresting feature of the show. He has long been 
known to the general public as a great art critic, whose 
championship of the Post-Impressionists did much to 
release this country from the degradation of the Royal 
Academy school. But up till now his painting has not 
received the attention to which it is entitled owing to his 
deliberate preoccupation with the problems and the logic 
of the art, to the exclusion of pictorial appeal. But 
“The Bridge, Auxerre,” and the two light-filled land- 
scapes of Cassis are lyrical interpretations of nature in 
which skill, instead of being an end in itself, becomes the 
medium of a fine expression. 

Mr. Dobson’s “‘ Morning” and “ Margaret Kennedy ”’ 
and his uncatalogued torso are extremely interesting. 
The art of sculpture is so confused in this country with 
the manufacture of public monuments that it is almost 
forgotten that sculpture is an art at all. It is to be hoped 
that one day England will show herself so fittingly con- 
trite for her war memorials as to give Mr. Dobson his 
opportunity. There was a danger, a year or two ago, 
that the lack of recognition, not of himself but of his 
medium, might drive him merely to producing Dobsons. 
But his curiosity—the artist’s greatest attribute—is so 
keen that a portrait, or an exercise like the torso, become 
exciting occurrences. A nation which was capable of 
taking a hint would be busy finding Mr. Dobson work 
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todo. With Mr. Sickert’s pictures, Mr. Dobson’s sculpture, 
and the highly controversial work of the younger painters 
at the Leicester Galleries, London is at last proving more 
than a suburb in the realms of international art. 

T. W. Earp. 


Drama 
DETECTIVE DRAMA 


aes RINGER (Wyndham’s Theatre) is a good specimen 
of Detective Drama. The interest of this kind 
of play depends upon our failing to guess which 
of the characters is the interesting criminal. It is 
quite a recent discovery that the stage can thus supply 
precisely the same pleasure as the detective story. The 
aim of the writer of detective stories is, of course, to keep 
the reader in the dark as long as possible; on the other 
hand, it used to be held as a prime law of dramatic con- 
struction that the spectator should always be enlightened. 
Characters on the stage might be tricked and fooled, but 
to take the audience in was considered a sign of dramatic 
incompetence. You can see this canon applied still in 
criticisms of other kinds of plays. You have probably 
read again and again such comments as this: “ the defect 
of the third act is that nothing has prepared us for Lady 
Adela Skipwith’s sudden volte face,” the implication 
being that the playwright should have indicated long 
before what kind of woman she was, and that the completely 
unexpected is uninteresting. Old Melodrama, again, which 
offered the same sort of entertainment as the contemporary 
sensational novel (thrills and suspense), never attempted 
to puzzle us. We might be puzzled to guess how the 
devil the hero and heroine could possibly escape from the 
clutches of the villain, but from the rise of the curtain 
evidence, often in superfluity, of his intentions was in our 
possession. They alone, poor innocents, were blind to 
the diabolical plot which was being woven and to the net 
which was already closing round them. The ingenuity of the 
playwright was devoted to making their danger extreme 
and peculiar rather than to making their rescue probable, 
which was usually accomplished simply by somebody 
brave arriving in the nick of time and pulling them out 
of boilers of ships or slowly filling gasometers where their 
too trusting natures had led them to take refuge. The 
criminal was as recognisable from the start as Iago. In 
watching Detective Drama our fun, of course, lies in not 
being able to spot him, for when we have done so our 
suspense is over. He usually now turns out to be the 
man who is most actively engaged in catching the criminal. 
Thus at the present stage of development of Detective 
Drama to look for him among the police is an almost 
infallible tip. Mr. Edgar Wallace is aware that the public 
already jumps to this conclusion, so he ingeniously provides 
a peculiarly sinister detective as a lightning-conductor 
to our perspicacity. Nevertheless, he cannot ultimately 
think of any more effective disguise than to make the 
criminal a person at least affiliated to the police force. 
The vein of Detective Drama is a profitable one, but it 
must be soon worked out. That moment will come when 
the only revelation, likely to cause the least surprise 
in the last act, will be the discovery that the dangerous 
criminal was really the humorous old charwoman who 
spoke a few kindly words in the first. 
After seeing The Ringer, to compose myself for sleep, 
I began to construct in bed a scenario for a detective 
play : the sense of security in Bayswater had been shaken 
to its foundations by a series of apparently unconnected 
murders—I started with that. Then I settled in my mind 
that the real criminal should turn out to be an old con- 
chologist of European reputation ; for a passion for shells, 


I said to myself, smacks decidedly of innocence. But 
in the process of picturing this quiet, silver-haired, rosy 
old ruffian to myself, it struck me that precisely in the 
degree I was laying on the Cherruble-brother colours 
thick, so would the experienced audience incontinently 
conclude that Professor Coppledick was the criminal. 
That would never do. I instantly changed his name, his 
aspect and his manner. He became Dr. Staveley St. 
Pole, a notorious eccentric, well-connected, who, owing to 
some ugly affair in his youth, known only to his man- 
servant (a laconic, insolent fellow), had been for years a 
social pariah. I knocked out one of his eyes, and it 
may give you the measure of his forbidding eccentricity 
if I tell you that instead of wearing a glass-eye he had 
replaced the missing organ with a piece of oval gold. “‘ Old 
Gold-eye ” was not unnaturally his sobriquet in the neigh- 
bourhood, and this had been corrupted down to “‘ Goldie.” 
Everybody in Bayswater knew “‘Old Goldie,’ and feared 
him—they knew not why. Warm in bed as I was, it made 
my blood run cold to watch him stroke the pale cheek of 
his orphan ward with two bony fingers as he lisped, “ Soon 
the little bird will fly away from the nest. Soon she will 
be no longer here.’ For Dorothy would be of age next 
week and inherit her own large fortune. (She was already 
engaged toa clean upstanding young fellow who was nobody’s 
enemy but hisown—ratheradull part). ‘* Now,” I exclaimed, 
viewing in triumph this creation of my imagination, 
“no one in a Detective Drama audience could possibly 
suspect Dr. Staveley St. Pole! He is so unmistakably 
stamped with villainy that every child will see at once 
that he could have had nothing to do with Dorothy’s 
disappearance. How amazed, then, they will be when 
they discover that after all he did attempt to murder her 
to keep her income! How brilliant they will think me! 
(I shall have a great success, I shall be able to visit some of 
those pretty places I see photographs of in railway car- 
riages.)”’ Then, for I am not of a really hopeful tempera- 
ment, I was touched by doubts. Might not some dense 
members of the audience actually conclude I had been 
most commonplace where, as a matter of fact, I had been 
most subtle; and, worse still, might not some frequenters 
of Detective Drama see through my device, arguing thus : 
*“He thinks, the simpleton, that we shan’t suspect that 
ancient man, because he is bad and sinister, but ah! ha! 
we do.” In that case it would be better to use dear 
old Professor Coppledick. But, again, how many people 
would then understand that they ought not to suspect 
him, because, being a kindly conchologist, it would be too 
obvious and exploded a surprise to make him the criminal. 
To avoid the obviously subtle seemed as obvious as to avoid 
the subtly obvious. . . . But my thoughts were beginning 
to be mixed with sleep. I record them here as throwing 
some light upon the construction of Detective Dramas, 
which, in my opinion, take as many hair-pin bends as they 
will round the corners, must debouch upon the flat. 

In The Ringer the comic relief (Samuel Hackitt ex- 
convict, and P.C. Field) was successful, and both Mr. 
Leslie Faber as the Divisional Surgeon and Mr. Franklin 
Dyall as the morphia-ridden victim of “the Ringer,” 
played their parts well. I will not disclose the identity 
of “the Ringer” himself, for if I did I would spoil your 
fun. The best thing in the play was the neat double- 
trick during the last two minutes, by which he got off 
scot-free with his undoubtedly courageous wife. You 
must have noticed that in Detective Dramas the murderer 
is never a bad man. His victims are always only villains. 
This is due to the fact that he has to exhibit such admirable 
qualities of courage and presence of mind in the course 
of the play that the public wants him to get off, so he simply 
mustn’t be a bad man. That was the real blemish in the 
plot of Old Goldie. DesmonD MacCartTaHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AVE you ever been irritated by the pretensions and 

H confusions of modern life? By the mediocrity 
of its sentiments and the meanness of its types? 

Have you ever felt disgusted with the faces in omnibuses, 
the restaurants where you feed, the rooms in which you 
sleep, the conversation of artificially amiable people, the 
mechanism of your own body, the messiness of food, the 
dreariness of professions? Then (this sounds like the 
beginning of an advertisement of a quack medicine), if 
you read Huysmans, you will find whatever has disgusted 
you in these things described with an atrabilious vehemence, 
an extravagance of acrimonious precision, at once exagger- 
ated and acute, which will bring you a little temporary 
relief. Two elements enter into this relief, the glow of 
satisfaction at finding what ought to be branded, branded, 
and the reflection “Well, 2 at any rate can stand lite a little 
better than that.” If you read Huysmans’ description of 
being shaved in a cheap shop (Croquis Parisiens), you 
will be amazed at your past fortitude. We are apt to 
associate travelling in “‘a sleeper” with luxury and com- 
fort; after reading Huysmans one realises that to spend 
a night in a wagon-lit is torture; his account of such a night 
eclipses in horror Poe’s Pit and Pendulum. There is no great- 
ness of mind in Huysmans’ indictment of the world ; but to 
the shivery fastidious it is a keen pleasure to find their com- 
plaints against their environment stated by one more shivery 
and more fastidious than themselves, and with such a 
fury of contempt. I find it myself a most refreshing 
change from the cheery pooh-pooh attitude. His style is 
extraordinary ; at once learned and stuffed with slang 
and commercial words. His use of words is intensely 
evocative of everything which is apprehended by the 
senses. Sometimes it is dry and crisp; sometimes it is 
sonorous, gloomy and grand. His books are not wholes 
so much as albums of wonderful sketches. No writer has 
such a gimlet eye, when his perception is sharpened by 
hatred or disgust. The fun of reading Huysmans is the 
fun of seeing the ugly, dank, flaccid sides of life, presented 
not as they are, but as even uglier, greasier, meaner. The 
purer pleasure of reading him is to share his sense of beauty. 

* * * 

Against the modern world Huysmans placed an ideal 
one which he called “ the middle ages.” The beauty he 
described so well was the beauty of surviving fragments 
of what he supposed had once been a perfect all-embracing 
whole. Society now “ boit le nez dans la boue 4 plat 
ventre, ’ordure’”’; but in the Catholic Church he found, 
sadly disfigured and contaminated, a rule of life fit for the 
dignity of man’s spirit; a conception of his fate which 
could turn his petty pleasures into sins or joys, his wretched 
little sufferings into chastisements or tragedies. Huys- 
mans’ conversion to his own peculiar eclectic brand of 
Catholicism was an escape from the banality of life, as he, 
a disciple of the naturalist school, saw it. The life of the 
intellect—that inexhaustible feast—was nothing to him. 
He had no intellect. And the life of the affections (so it 
seems) meant as little to him. The closest bond between 
him and others was probably artistic sympathy, or a morose 
delectation, which was shared, in emotional and physical 
squalor, 

* ~ * 

Nature and women he despised and hated. He was only 
too glad at last to believe that both were The Devil and 
therefore an enemy worth his salt. After his conversion 
he remained the same man. If it pleases you to imagine 
with Henri de Regnier the Huysmans of early days, emblem- 


atically, as a lonely and sickly goat, pegged to browse on 
the steepest, sourest pasture of naturalism, melancholy, 
obstinate, with odd aggressive starts and bounds in him 
and a malevolent eye, the later Huysmans will appear to 
you as the same animal, only released from its tether, 
its horns gilded, its beard perfumed, first led to figure in 
some orgy of the Black Art, and finally destined to end its 
days, washed white and exorcised, grazing among the 
quincunxes of the Fathers to the sound of bells and psalms. 


* * * 


The latest addition to Unwin’s Cabinet Library is 
Lady Gregory’s Kiltartan History Book (8s. 6d.). She has 
taken down stories about the famous dead and famous 
events as the peasants tell them. Her first Kitartan History 
Book was burnt, plates and copies, during the Rising of 1916. 
She has now added many little stories to it, and trans- 
lations from the poems of Raftery and of the Munster poets. 
As she says, the book might have been called Myths in the 
Making; and the interest of it, apart from the cadence and 
ease of the diction, and the funny surprises and muddles, 
is that we understand while we read, how in countries where 
the people are imaginative and talkative, and where there 
are no books in the house, history is made. Old Greece 
must have been like the Barony of Kiltartan in this respect, 
to the great embellishment of Plutarch ; thus in old France 
Charlemagne’s height grew to eight feet and his years 
increased to three hundred. No man is really famous till 
he is a legendary figure. That is the only fame worth having, 
and that is a vain thing, for what is there in being remem- 
bered as different from yourself? Now and then a man may 
taste in his lifetime real fame. It happens when he has 
become a legendary figure to at least one other person. There 
is a story of Lamartine in his old age, which was dingy and 
dilapitaded, coming into a Paris public office to draw his 
monthly pension. A young girl asked after he had gone 
who that shabby old man might be. When the clerk told 
her it was M. Lamartine, the contrast between her private 
shining image of him and reality was so great that she 
fainted. That is true fame. 

* * * 


Here are a few specimens of what you will find in this 
delightful little book: 


Queen Elizabeth was awful. She was a very lustful woman. 
Beyond everything she was, When she came to the turn she 
dyed her hair red, and whatever man she had to do with, she sent 
him to the block in the morning, that he would he able to tell 
nothing. She had an awful temper. She would throw a knife 
from the table at the waiting ladies and if anything vexed her she 
would maybe work upon the floor. A thousand dresses she left 
after her. Very superstitious she was. Sure, after her death they 
found a card, the ace of hearts, nailed to her chair under the seat. 
She thought she would never die while it was there. And she bought 
a bracelet from an old woman out in Wales that was over a hundred 
years. It was superstition that made her do that, and they found 
it after her death tied about her neck. It was a town called Calais 
broke her heart and brought her to her death the same as the 
Boer war did with Queen Victoria, and she lay chained on the 
floor three days and three nights. The Archbishop was tryin 
to urge her to eat, but she said, ‘‘ you would not ask me to do it i 

you knew the way I am,” for nobody could see the chains. After 

r death they waked her for six days in Whitehall, and there were 
six ladies sitting beside the body every night. Three coffins were 
about it, the one nearest the y of lead, and then a wooden one, 
and a leaden one on the outside. And every night there came from 
them a great bellow. And the last night there came a bellow that 
broke the three coffins open, and tore the velvet, and there came out 
a stench that killed the most of ladies and a million of the orm 
of London with the plague. Queen Victoria was more honourable 
than that. It would be hard to beat Queen Elizabeth. 


The Germans : 

Sure the Germans marched through Paris victorious in Bismarck’'s 
time, and they demanded all before them, and the best of the ladies 
of Paris had to throw them out their gold bracelets. For the 
Germans are a terribly numerous race. MacMahon said of them they 
were coming up every day like a swarm of flies. Whatever number 
of them were killed they would be coming next day as if out of the 
ground, the same as a second resurrection. 

The Kaiser’s Son: 

Isn’t the Kaiser terrible to send his son out fighting till he his 
death? Afine young man. It would be better to have sent on 
a pleasure trip to London. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: the Diary of a Professional Lady. By 
Anita Loos. [Illustrated by Ratrpn Barron. Brentano’s. 


7s. 6d. 

Appassionata. By Fannie Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Rock and Sand. By Naomi Jacos. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

The Apple of the Eye. By Gienway Wescorr. Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Red Earth. By Jane ENGLAND. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Quiet Lady. By Acnes Mure MACKENzIE. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The Grand Young Man. By Esmé& WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Chains. By Henri Barsusse. Translated by STEPHEN HADEN 
GuEstT. Cape. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


I mean it is very difficult for gentlemen like I to review a book 
like Genilemen Prefer Blondes. I mean it is quite true that 
gentlemen do prefer blondes. So I mean gentlemen like I are 
just the same as other gentlemen, and would like to go shopping 
with blondes, but it seems as if blondes would rather go shopping 
with gentlemen who have got money than go shopping with 
gentlemen like I who have got brains. So I mean it seems as if 
there was a limit to almost everything . . . 

I should like to go on writing in that style for ever. It is the 
style invented by Miss Anita Loos for her enchanting Diary of a 
Professional Lady, and it seems to me in almost every respect 
superior to English as she is wrote by professional gentlemen. 
It is free from the trammels of grammar, and that is an asset; 
it is at once firm and flexible; and it can be adapted to the 
nicest shades of meaning. If you asked me what was the 
profession of the professional lady, I should say that it was 
shopping at the expense of gentlemen. How she came to adopt 
it, she explained to a gentleman called Mr. Spoffard, whose 
hobby was “ senshuring almost everything” (he used to see 
the photoplays before they were senshured, and have the riskay 
parts cut out: ‘So then they put all of the riskay pieces to- 
gether and they run them over and over again ”’). 

This is the explanation : 

So then I told him how I was just a little girl from Little Rock 
when I first left Little Rock. . . . So I told him how I came from 
& very very good family, because papa was very intellectual, and 
he was a very very prominent Elk. . . . So I told Mr. Spoffard 
that when I left Little Rock I thought that all of the gentlemen 
did not want to do anything but protect we girls and by the time 
I found out that they did not want to protect us so much, it was 
too late. 

She was educated at the expense of Mr. Eisman, who was known 
practically all over Chicago as Gus Eisman the Button King. 
He believed that the country “ was really on the verge of the 
Bolshevicks,” and the gentle diarist never even thought of 
calling him by his first name: “ But if I want to call him any- 
thing at all I call him ‘Daddy.’” He always had something 
quite interesting to talk about: ‘“‘ As for instants the last time 
he was here he presented me with quite a beautiful emerald 
bracelet.” Another admirer presented her with a book by Mr. 
Cellini: but she decided not to read it: 

I mean it was quite amusing in spots because it was really quite 
riskay, but the spots were not so close together and I never seem to 
like to always be hunting clear through a book for the spots I am 
looking for. 

How human ! (as we gentlemen with brains say). It is impossible 
not to love her, though to love her was an education in liberality ; 
and for my own part I love better her unreformed and unrefined 
friend, Dorothy, who confessed that she liked to become intoxi- 
cated “ once in a dirty while,” and, when she went to the “ Foley 
Bergere ” in Paris with a Frenchman called Louie, and was told 
by Louie that one of the girls in the nude was a friend of his, 
and a very very nice girl and only eighteen years of age, replied : 

She is slipping it over on you Louie, because how could a girl 
get such dirty knees in only 18 years ? 

The adventures of the two in London, Paris, Vienna and New 
York are extremely good social satire as well as extremely good 
fun ; the book is, of its kind, perfect ; it has never a false note. 

If Gentlemen Prefer Blondes sets out to be funny and succeeds 
in being something better, I am afraid it must be said that 
Appassionata, another book which I believe has had success in 
America, sets out to be something better and succeeds in being 
funny. It has one of those dangerous ideas which are tremen- 
dous if they are adequately carried out, and simply silly if they 
aren’t. 





In describing it as “ frankly emotional,” the publishers have 
said something less than a mouthful. It is frankly emotional, 
and then some. It is, in short, hysterical. Its style is violent 
without being strong. The harmless necessary verb is too often 
omitted, the epithets are too often far-fetched and blusteringly 
inept. To deny that Miss Hurst gives evidence of literary 
talent would be absurd ; but no talent could survive this method, 
which is to say that a greater talent would not have risked it. 
The story, which is conceived with considerable psychological 
insight, is of a young and sensual girl with a highly inflamed 
religious sense. Sex has for her the sort of attraction which is at 
the same time repulsion, and is morbidly mixed up with religi- 
osity. She is conscious of delicious thrills when she approaches 
either fulfilment or renunciation. A motor-car accident precipi- 
tates, as it were, her emotional state, and leaves her with a queer 
disability : though physically sound, she cannot walk: she can 
recover the use of her legs only by renouncing sex and entering 
a convent. Twice over she tries for the more normal life and 
twice the inhibition works : she gives way, and the convent gets 
her. This is, of course, a medical possibility as well as a spiritual 
problem : indeed, if it were not the former, it could not be the 
latter. Nor can the interest and the artistic possibilities of the 
problem be questioned ; but the vibrations are too frequent. 
As thus: 

Terribleness of being alone. The face of Dudley curling at you 
and licking its chops in self-expiation. Cunning explanation. 
The fatty face of Dudley in all its frailty. Poor Dudley. The 
frailties all about you, that you wanted to succour with hands 
that curled in the merciful gesture of Mother Agatha’s hands. 

Frailties that you would run to succour. But you had not the 
legs! Terribleness of lying there helpless when you would run to 
succour. 

Beloved, you cried, and beat upon the bed with your fists, and 
flung your body up and down until the springs rang. Beloved, 
make me walk! God, you. God-Head. Son of Mary. 

There is nothing like being explicit when you are giving direc- 
tions! But I think it must be admitted that Miss Hurst’s way 
of writing, however modern and modish, is at the same time 
feeble and foolish. 

It is quite pleasant to turn to Rock and Sand, which, though 
it has no very great literary merits and admits a depressing senti- 
mentality, is at least sentimental in the fearless old fashion. 
Here we have a man who devotes his life to loving somebody who 
marries another man; the other man, though fascinating, 
is by nature too much of a gambler and excitement-lover for 
monogamy; nor does he succeed, for any longer than the 
reader has a right to expect, in concealing his vagaries from his 
loving wife. A good deal of the story, which—considering 
that the end is foreshadowed, for those learned in sentimental 
novels, from the beginning—is too long, deals with the heroine's 
career as a star of the stage. The characterisation does not go 
deep, but it is not entirely conventional. 

In The Apple of the Eye and Red Earth, on the other hand, 
we have two novels (both first novels) of remarkable power, 
because of remarkable freshness and simplicity. One is American, 
one African. The American one, The Apple of the Eye, is far 
the finer of the two. It has a strain of lyrical exaltation which 
would betray any writer not genuinely inspired : it has colour, 
warmth and dignity. The characters possess the peculiar 
poetic property, that they are larger than life without losing 
their lifelikeness. The hero is a boy on a Wisconsin farm who 
wakes up, in tragic circumstances, to the danger and pain 
involved in the beauty of sex; but the story begins before his 
birth, with an even more impressive character, Hannah, who 
makes the same discovery more directly and more tragically ; 
and the influence of life on life brings the generations to a unity. 

Red Earth is lower in tone ; but it is a very good book. The 
lonely girl on the up-country farm, the feckless father, the 
horrid Dutch step-mother, the minatory Kaffir servants, belong 
to a familiar world in fiction; and the love-story is not par- 
ticularly original; the details, however, are fresh, and Miss 
England knows how to get her effects without straining after 
them. 

Sweet simplicity is all that anybody could claim for The 
Quiet Lady: it is a silvery-grey story of Scotland at the time 
of Waterloo, and the plot—what there is of it—is so thin and 
hackneyed that it would seem unkind to state it nakedly, apart 
from the garb of graceful language with which Miss Mure 
Mackenzie has invested and commended it. 

With The Grand Young Man we revert to pretentiousness— 
an industrial struggle, complicated by rivalry between inter- 
national finance and Capitalism of the plain old British breed, 
is made the occasion of many would-be caustic epigrams 
much effort after social satire. 
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M. Barbusse is certainly a man of genius. Chains is possibly 
a work of genius. But I may as well confess quite frankly that 
I can make neither head nor tail of it. It purports to be an 
epic—no less—of the striving, staggering soul: it presents us 
with picture after picture of man’s inhumanity to man. Some 
of these pictures are vivid and terrible; but the whole is too 
much of a muddle. There are passages I cannot understand 
at all. I cannot even understand what new form it is at which 
the author has aimed. His knowledge is staggering, his enthus- 
jasm is overwhelming. He has been most fortunate in the skill, 
patience and delicacy of his translator. But— 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


EUROPE AND U.S.A. 


Washington Irving. By Grorce S. Heriman. Cape. 16s. 

Henry Thoreau. By Leon Bazaicetre. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The Negro and His Songs. By H. W. Opum and Guy B. 
Jounson. H. Milford. 18s. 6d. 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals. By J. W. Jounson. 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Has America ever made any original contribution to literature ? 
The question will seem absurd to most Americans, and would 
be dismissed, no doubt, as a piece of English or European 
arrogance ; but it is a question which insists on invading our 
minds. It is never so persistent, perhaps, as when we are 
confronted with some very modern, particularly new American 
author. Quite recently that witty periodical, Mr. Mencken's 
The American Mercury, complained that although American 
novelists were producing work much better than any English- 
man’s, they were neglected by English critics. The charge is, 
we think, quite ridiculous. Authors like Hergesheimer, Ander- 
son, Edna Ferber, Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis, have plenty 
of attention over here. Much of their work is better than much 
successtul English work: but then how much worse is Harold 
Bell Wright than our Mr. Hutchinson! Anyhow, such com- 
petitions in merit are of little interest. What is of interest is 
whether America yet shows signs of making any original con- 
tribution to the arts. Everyone admits that American authors, 
following on English or European tradition, or imitating some 
Parisian or Italian or Irish rebel, produce amusing and interesting 
work. Most of us would admit that in the past America has 
had four authors of originality, four authors in whose work there 
was evident something of that racial quality which is to literature 
what bouquet is to wine. Poe, Hawthorne, Whitman and Mark 
Twain—they are entirely free from the standardised, competent 
quality which is death to real art. For many minor humorists 
we would make the same claim; and among young authors 
of to-day Mr. Vachel Lindsay, Mrs. Glaspell and, more doubtfully, 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill have not succumbed to that impotent 
cosmopolitanism which an American, James Whistler, tried in 
self-defence to argue was a mark of great art. There are, of 
course, plenty of good authors, especially novelists, who follow 
the English tradition and apply it successfully to the American 
scene: but these do not give us the sensation of an obstinate 
American habit—what novelist, for instance, is American in 
the sense in which Meredith, Hardy and Kipling are English ? 
There is no national consciousness in most of modern American 
literature, and yet there is evident a strong desire to acquire 
one. 
Partly the difficulty is a geographical one. The United States 
is not a country, it is a confederation of countries. For many 
years the chance of culture only existed in a few of those con- 
federated countries. And the more conspicuous literary men 
of last century were of British blood, British breeding, and 
appealed to a society whose standards were, if not British, always 
European. An Englishman reading Mr. Hellman’s Life of 
Irving and Mr. Bazalgette’s panegyric on Thoreau does not have 
to readjust his vision as much as he would do if he were reading 
a life of Turgenev, of Leopardi or of Ibsen. There are differences, 
of course, between Irving’s youth and the youth of an English- 
man of the same period ; but the differences are purely incidental. 
The whole bias of Irving's character is towards English literature : 
he has no natural independence and no desire for it. Thoreau 
again dreams of a native literature; but his own work is 
dependent in form, as dependent as he himself was secure and 
self-certain in spirit. Neither of these volumes would give 
to @ man unaware of the facts of American life any suggestion 
that the United States was a separate country from Britain. 
Even to-day, when American authors and publicists and politicians 
are 80 insistent that there is an American nation, an American 

and an American standard, we sometimes wonder. 
There is so much protest about it. Do people who have strong 


national feeling have patriotism taught in the schools? Isn't 
all this defiant clamour that Americans are different evidence 
that most of them have an uneasy feeling that, perhaps, after 
all they are not? It is, at least, curious that the one American 
author who is unmistakably, deeply and thoroughly national 
—Mr. Vachel Lindsay, should be also very pro-European, and 
display no nervousness at the possibility of being taken for a 
European. 

The cause of the dependence of American on European 
culture is, we believe, a simple one. After the Declaration of 
Independence, as the United States gradually became a great 
power and conscious of its growing importance, a counter- 
balancing fear came that there might be lost the benefits of that 
contact with Europe which, after all, did for the vast majority 
of the people, mean contact with civilisation. As the political 
tie disappeared, the bonds of culture became, if anything, closer. 
The country which was so soon to feel self-sufficient in govern- 
ment, felt itself more and more dependent in culture. So you 
have Irving, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Thoreau, Longfellow, 
Henry James—none of them attempting to found a native 
literature, all of them instead content to contribute to English 
letters. Nor is the tendency yet dead. No sooner does a new 
voice make itself heard in Europe, but immediately there are 
echoes in America—the reverse happens so rarely that we can 
still count on one hand the American authors who have had 
any influence over here. Nor can one expect this number to 
be at all largely increased until Americans stay at home and 
look at home. Such a staying need not be geographical, though 
we are sure that abstinence from Paris and London, Florence 
and Berlin would help a great many American authors at present 
engaged in taking too seriously movements’ and men that live 
on foreign admiration. If, however, America is in the future 
to have a literature as distinctively and unmistakably its own 
as are the literatures of Spain, Italy, France or Russia, instead 
of adding memorable and beautiful things to English literature, 
there must be a return to American sources, to those things in 
America which are not merely better or worse than things in 
Europe, but undoubtedly different. The chief of them is the 
presence of a vast African or semi-African population. It is 
incredible how little American literature in the past has been 
affected by this tremendous fact. Not only can you read 
hundreds of American books without guessing for a moment 
that one in ten of the population in the United States has 
negro blood, but even the few books which introduce the negro, 
generally introduce him as a kind of light entertainment, or a 
sentimental text. It would be going too far to say that a national 
American literature should be either Amerindian or Aframerican ; 
but there can be little doubt that any national art will, in future, 
pay far more attention to the contributions to be made thereto 
by the vast African population ot the continent. Two books 
have recently been published concerning the direct contribution 
made by the American negro to art. No doubt the musical 
element in the Negro Spirituals is more significant, as it is 
more original, than the literary. It is unfortunate that neither 
the editors of The Negro and his Songs, nor Mr. Weldon 
Johnson seem to have that acquaintance with general musical 
history which should serve to place the spirituals in their right 
position. For instance, neither book considers the very inter- 
esting problem of the relation between the spirituals and the 
ancient plain chant of the West : there is ground for a fascinating 
discussion on the possibly Christian origins of much African 
melody. Is it possible that some of it is the only survival of 
that African Christianity which is only known to us to-day 
in the feeble churches of Egypt and Abyssinia? Another 
flaw common to both books is the absence of any investigation 
into the dates of the spirituals. No doubt such an investigation 
presents grave difficulties; but it ought to be attempted. 
Although the more popular and the less pretentious The Book 
of American Negro Spirituals is the more satisfactory. Mr. 
Weldon Johnson’s introduction is an excellent piece of work, 
and he has some very suggestive pages on the relation between 
the American negro’s songs and the songs of the African. The 
general form of the spiritual is certainly that of the native 
African chant; the leader sings a verse, and the chorus reply 
with a response which does not vary throughout the song. 
This is the original form—as seen in Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ; 
but it is susceptible of considerable elaboration as in Go Down, 
Moses. Then slightly more sophisticated, though still very 
simple, you have such a song as that on the Crucifizion: no 
one who has heard Mr. Roland Hayes sing that can doubt the 
absolute reality and independence of the Aframerican con- 
tribution to English art. : 

While Mr. Johnson’s volume is the more attractive, that 
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edited by Mr. Odum and Mr. Guy Johnson covers a wider 
range. In their book we have specimens of social songs, work songs, 
and love songs. The work songs are like work songs all the 
world over. They are subordinate to the action to be encouraged, 
as the seamen’s chanties are. Too many of the social and love 
songs are modern vulgarisations; and the editors have an 
annoying trick of quoting two or three verses only of a long 
poem. They also state that the negro songs often “ represent 
the superlative of the repulsive. Ordinarily the imagination 
can picture conditions worse than they are, but in the negro 
songs the pictures go far beyond the conception of the real- 
The prevailing theme is that of sexual relations, and there is 
no restraint in expression.” We confess to feeling considerable 
surprise at this. Nothing in the social songs printed here would 
lead one to expect any extreme grossness of statement, and we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Odum and Mr. Johnson have been 
either prejudiced or prim. Sentimentality and laxity in conduct 
—which are admittedly characteristic of the American negro 
—rarely issue in obscene literature, which is much more the 
penalty and the privilege of repression. 

Both of these volumes, and the popularity of the Book of 
American Negro Spirituals are signs of an awakening in the 
United States. Here, and in the culture of the Indians, and 
in the effort to make a country out of so many different countries, 
the American author has material which no European has had. 
It is to be hoped that the more intelligent Americans will cease 
looking to Paris and London, Scandinavia, the Steppes or the 
Mediterranean and turn for a moment to dig in the natural 
riches, scarcely touched yet, of a land that is still, as world 
history goes, only at the beginning of a gigantic experiment, 

R. Ex.is RoBERTs. 


NATURAL RELIGION 


The Worship of Nature. Vol. I. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
Macmillan. 25s. 

This is the first of two volumes in which Sir J. G. Frazer 
has expanded the material of the Gifford Lectures which he 
delivered in Edinburgh in 1924 and 1925 on the * Worship 
of Nature by Primitive Man.” This section of the work 
covers the worship of the sky and the earth and introduces 
the theme of the cult of the sun. The subject is, of course, 
@ vast one and only to be handled with any assurance 
by such an authority as the author of The Golden Bough. 
Sir James is concerned in this study with presenting to 
us in great detai] the facts regarding the natural religion 
of the Vedic Indians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Chinese and various savage races. The amount 
of material] which he has gathered together is, as usual, 
enormous. Nevertheless, certain conclusions emerge naturally 
from the survey which he has made and they are of 
the greatest interest. To begin with, it would seem that 
primitive man when in that early stage of religious develop- 
ment which Tylor somewhat unfortunately characterised as 
“ animism,” either directs his worship to his deceased ancestors 
or to a spiritualised nature; he is moved to the conception 
of something mysterious and more powerful than himself, 
either by the notion of the persistence after death of spirits 
similar to that which he feels within bis own breast, or by attri- 
buting magical power to the objects which surround him. 
The fir t type of religion is thus derived from introversion and 
the second from extraversion. The theme is one which is 
well worth following up. Again, it is interesting to find that 
among the lower races, contrary to accepted opinion, the cult 
of the sun has, certain peculiar manifestations apart, always 
tended to be less developed than that of the earth and the sky. 
It would seem that, in spite of the insistent daily presence of 
the sun, it does not become the object of religious worship 
until its significance is apprehended by minds tuned to a some- 
what more imaginative type ot speculation than that of which 
the savage is capable. And even when some outstanding 
individualist like Ikhnaton, Heliogabalus or Aurelius has 
attempted to force the cult upon the masses, the project has 
always failed. Unable to maintain themselves tor long upon 
the plane of abstraction required for such a form of worship, 
they have speedily reverted to the placating of more homely 
and immediate entities. 

The sustaining of a monotheistic cult is, in fact, an exhausting 


business. The one God is invariably so remote from the 
worshipper that he ceases to be a vital factor in his religion. 
This is seen also in the case of the Sky God. Either his influence 
becomes so universal that it is finally, by a curious completion 
of the circle, analogous to that of the pre-animistic force known 


as mana, respect for which in its different forms is regarded 
by many authorities as constituting the first stage of religion ; 
or he is simply ignored, being deemed too remote to be capable 
of taking any interest in sublunary affairs. Thus, although 
the Sky God is usually the most important member of the 
trinity, for the practical] purposes of everyday life the savage 
finds it more advantageous to maintain spiritual celations 
with the subordinate members of the hierarchy of which he 
is the head. When in difficulties he turns naturally to the 
spirits which surround him on all sides, just as the Catholic 
peasant, when in the same predicament, forgets God and addresses 
his prayers to his local saint. Even more interesting than 
the Sky God himself, however, are the ideas which naturally 
gather round the conception of an earth surmounted by a 
sky. Thus, it is natural to inquire whether the two were 
always separated to the extent to which they are to-day. The 
answer is: certainly not. There are many versions ot the 
history of how the present state of things came about. Typical 
is the story, widespread in Africa, that the sky was once so 
low down that it got in the way of an old woman who was 
cooking ; she impatiently shoved it away, so that it retired 
to its present distance. This situation once reached, have 
men ever attempted to scale the heights of heaven, and, if 
so, by what means? Again, a collection of fascinating legends. 
As a further corollary to the remoteness of heaven and its 
Ruler we have the widely distributed story of the Perverted 
Message; had the lizard or the chameleon only repeated 
verbatim the communication which the High God sent down 
by it to man, mankind would still be immortal. Death thus 
comes from the sky. So also does life; we find that the first 
pair of human beings are regarded as having beer thrown 
down from heaven. Further, the relation of the sky to the 
earth beneath it is such that the Sky God tends to be conceived 
as creative and male, while his natural mate is the female 
Earth Goddess (though Egyptian religion offers an exception 
to this state of affairs). The Sky God is frequently malignant ; 
the Earth is regarded as friendly, maintaining, nurturing and 
preserving man, and receiving his remains at death. She is 
associated with justice and chastity, though here again we 
find the Chinese regarding her as cold, wet, hostile, an embodi- 
ment of the evil principle of yin. 

Such are a few of the fascinating conceptions which one 
encounters in the course of reading this first volume of Sir 
James’s new work. How does the author himself interpret 
them? His attitude, it is easy to see, is still that of the 
sophisticated rationalist who wrote The Golden Bough. For 
it is a curious fact that this great scholar, who has perhaps 
done more than any other living writer to reveal to us the 
nature of primitive thought, is himself an urbane, sceptical 
philosopher, who is equally at home in surveying the field of 
classical literature. This circumstance is attended with dis- 
advantages. At the beginning of the book we find him again 
putting torward his favourite intellectualistic thesis that religion 
has developed by a rational and orderly progression from the 
cult of spirits to an exalted monotheism. For him the savage 
is still, we discover, the same poor deluded creature who 
mistakes analogies for symbols (see his remarks on sky symbolism 
on page 89), who substitutes magic for science, who lives 
generally in a world of pitiable illusion. Never for a moment 
does Sir James attempt to project himself imaginatively, in 
the manner of such a writer as Dr. Marett, into the depths of 
the savage’s consciousness. Neither has he any scientific 
interest in investigating, in the modern tradition, the stratifica- 
tion, dissipation and interrelations of the various ideas with 
which he is dealing. He is concerned only with creating 4 
vast repository of information regarding savage life and he 
leaves to others the task of interpreting its significance. He 
thus reveals himself as the purest type of academic scholar, 
neither touched with the creative fire of the artist nor animated 
by the cold curiosity of the scientist. But he nevertheless 
remains one of the greatest living authorities on primitive 
man, and there is no student of anthropology who does not 
owe him a serious debt of gratitude for his labours. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


The Historian and Historical Evidence. By ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

The public may be forgiven for having at times impatiently 
ignored historians and their works. No sooner has some such 
book as Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline of History met with a great 
popular success than the voices of the professional writers of 
history are heard uplifted in a chorus of criticism. Sti 
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by the book, infinitely entertained by it, having in their memories 
sad recollections of hours spent in endeavours to read the 
magnum opus of some one of the professional historians, the 
public not unnaturally meet criticism of their favourite by the 
retort that it is inspired by jealousy. Notwithstanding certain 
striking examples to the contrary, it has become almost a 
truism to say that historical learning and acumen are often 
united in their possessor to an inability to give them interesting 
expression. If, then, the historian wishes to be read, he must 
be prepared to add to the solid substructure of his learning the 
adornment of literary style. But it needs to be remembered 
in these days of many, and too facile, writers that literary style 
of itself is far from being sufficient to make a man a great his- 
torical writer. Mr. Wells is a case in point. He can write, and 
the public likes his writing. So he took up history, as he might 
have taken up any other subject, and wrote a book on it. An 
entertaining book, and even an informative book; but not a 
. For, to write history, a man must have in him a passion 

for the truth that excels and even subdues whatever passions 
there may be in him. Mr. Wells is a man of ideas; and a man 
of ideas is a dangerous person when he turns historian. 
Treitschke, for example, was undoubtedly a man of ideas and 
the possessor of a pretty style of writing to boot. But—was he 
a real historian? Judged by the standards laid down by 
Professor Johnson in this most interesting and entertaining 
book, Treitschke, in common with Mr. Wells, falls short of his- 
torical excellence. 

As Professor Johnson sees it, doubt should be the outstanding 
characteristic of an historian. ‘ Doubt,” he writes, “is the 

ing of wisdom.” Not only must the historian doubt 

what other historians have written (that would be a needless 
exhortation) ; he must even doubt what he himself has written. 
For a new ally has come to the historian’s aid to make of him 
a perfect doubting Thomas—Psychology. If Professor Johnson 
is to be believed in what he writes in his chapters on “ The 
Basis of Historical Doubt,” ‘“‘ The Technique of Historical 
Criticism,” and “* The Assessment of Evidence,” psychology 
will teach the historian to disbelieve even the evidence of his 
own eyes. And it is only—poor man—when he has been reduced 
to this state of balanced scepticism that he is fit to take up his 
pen and write that mysterious something, half science and half 
art, called History. Well—when all is said and written—what 
is History? That is a question Professor Johnson is too wise 
—or perhaps too doubtful—to answer definitely in his book. 
He is content to leave it on one side, and to show us, with many 
shrewd explanatory remarks, the tools of the historical craft. 

Besides the subjects already mentioned above, Professor 
Johnson has much that is interesting to say about “ historical 
proof,” and that thorny and controversial subject—‘‘ The Use 
of Hypotheses.” A little too readily, perhaps, the author 
assumes that the “age of hero-worship is gone” (histori 
biography calls for the intelligent use of hypotheses more than 
any other branch of history) for after all the term “ hero” is 
capable of a wide signification. We may no longer worship 
great personalities as Carlyle did in his historical writing; 
but is it so very certain that in place of the personality we have 
not enthroned the abstract Idea? ‘“Theory”-worship has 
supplanted hero-worship, and nowhere more so than in historical 
writing. Throughout his book Professor Johnson pleads for 
8 closer collaboration between the historians and the researchers 
in the field ot social science—a collaboration that could not but 
be of mutual benefit—and he urges upon his historical col- 
leagues the desirability of availing themselves of the hypotheses 
of the psychologists in particular. Yet in closing he very wisely 
utters a word of warning as to the use of hypotheses, that is 
capable of very general application: “ The more daring and 
the more promising the hypotheses, the greater the obligation 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


ARCADY? 


A Primitive Arcadia: Being the Impressions of an Artist in Papua. 
By Exuis Smas. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

We Tibetans. By Rin-Cuen Lna-Mo. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 

East _ West of Hellespont. By Z. Ducxerr Ferrman. Cape. 

It is an ironic fate that, at a time of year when envie du pays 

Scourges like influenza, casts upon the reviewer's table 

three books which, under different forms, pose the question : 

is Arcady? Two of these books are definite 
our civilisation, and none is to be recommended to those 
who find spring in a city a contradiction in terms. The first 


of the above books, by a sophisticated English artist, contrasts 
modern civilisation with the primitive life of Papua, to the 
disadvantage of the former ; the second, by an unsophisticated 
Tibetan woman, draws an even more unfavourable comparison 
between the civilisation of Europe and that of Tibet. The 
romance of the South Seas is somewhat dilapidated these days, 
but Mr. Ellis Silas has been fortunate enough to light upon one 
of those “ few golden islands, as yet undefiled by the travesty 
of life which it pleases our conceit to call civilisation.” These 
are the Trobriand Islands, a group of coral atolls off the coast of 
New Guinea. Mr. Silas’s book sets out merely to record the 
impressions of an artist—an artist weary of post-war Europe— 
on these islands, hitherto unrecorded bya painter. But, since the 
exigencies of his work compelled him to live for long periods at 
a stretch in native villages, his book developed inevitably into 
something of an ethnographical study of a people who, although 
primitive, still possess a remarkably high culture and a complex 
social system. The author is evidently more at home with a 
brush than a pen. Mr. Silas attributes his criticism of modern 
civilisation to “the natural outcome of my intimate contact 
with primeval nature,” and in the changing character of the 
islanders he finds “one more example of the soul-destroying 
character of civilisation.” 

Still less flattering to civilised Europe is the first book ever 
written by a Tibetan woman. It is a naive but provocative 
work, this simple story of Tibetan life by a native woman married 
to Mr. Louis King, formerly British Consul at Tachienlu on the 
Chinese frontier of Tibet. Mr. King contributes to his wife's 
book an historical introduction, which provides a political back- 
ground to her picture of “our country, what it is like; our 
material culture, and our people, what they do and think.” Her 
book is translated by her husband from her dictation in Chinese, 
their only common language. Mrs. King stresses the fact thatitisa 
reflection of the mind of an ordinary Tibetan woman, “ for there 
is nothing unusual about-me, except my fate, which has taken 
me from my own environment and brought me into contact 
with the great world outside it.” Her effort “ to show you our 
point of view, by contrasting your civilisation with ours,” 
resolves itself into a defence of Tibetan civilisation over European. 
In essentials, she insists, the material culture of Tibet is the 
equal of ours; but “civilisation is not bound up in material 
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things. A civilised people must have a sufficiency of them and 
that is all. We have it, you have more than it.” To illustrate 
the point that the things of our material culture are not available 
to all, while those of Tibet are available to all, Mrs. King takes 
the case of the motor. She concedes that it is a great improvement 
on the horse as a means of conveyance ; but every European 
has not got a motor, whereas almost every Tibetan has a horse. 
‘* You are rightly proud of your material culture,” she concludes, 
“but you must not think peoples without it are necessarily 
uncivilised. Civilisation and material culture are not one and 
the same. Your peasants have but few of the things your 
townsmen enjoy, yet they are no less civilised. They might 
indeed be more. It is a question of spiritual outlook.” A 
disturbing thought. 

If Mr. Silas believes that Arcady is to be found in the 
primitiveness of Papua, and Mrs. King that it is to be found 
in the “ unworldliness ’ of Tibet, Mr. Ferriman is no less sure 
that it is not to be found at all in the modern world. For him 
Arcady lies behind us, in the classical age. Most of his wander- 
ings in the Near East, covering Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Albania and Greece, appear to have been undertaken in per- 
sistent pursuit of classical allusion—and, dare one add? 
illusion, The littoral of the Levant, in the author's eyes, “* would 
be one of the world’s Edens if Homer had never sung there, 
nor Herodotus written, nor Thales, nor Hippocrates, nor 
Animaxander thought, nor Glykon and Scopax breathed life 
into marble. It would have been favoured of the gods, if 
Endymion had never slept on Latmos. But, seeing how divine 
it is, it seems inevitable that such happenings should have 
come to it.”” His constant attempt to relate the scenes which 
he visits with the Greek history and literature in which he is 
steeped would become a little wearisome, were it not for his 
gift of evoking a sense of hills and the sea as well as of history. 
It is a pity that his memories of fifty years, spent in and about 
the Nearer East, are for the most part undated. Mr. Ferriman 
too frequently uses the present tense in speaking of conditions 
which obviously are to-day radically different from those which 
he describes. Perhaps this is the most satisfying of the three 
books to seekers after Arcady—just because the author would 
be the first to concede that it is no longer to be found. 


THOSE VESTED INTERESTS 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hopson. 
and Unwin. 10s. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson is a highly distinguished and original thinker 
who, somehow, never quite manages to write a satisfactory book. 
Free Thought in the Social Sciences is one of his best—acute, 
suggestive, and at times brilliant in its critical insight. It is, 
moreover, a book that badly needed writing; and for it was 
required just that combination of economic, psychological and 
political knowledge which Mr. Hobson pre-eminently possesses. 
And yet the result is not wholly satisfactory. It is too purely 
critical, too little able to replace with better generalisations the 
pseudo-scientific complacencies of which it makes truly scientific 
havoc. 

Mr. Hobson sets out to inquire how far the social sciences can 
be “ disinterested,” or at least so immune from distorting 
partial and sectional interests as to direct themselves to the 
pure pursuit of human welfare. Taking economics, politics and 
ethics as his special field of investigation, he inquires how far 
the methods and conclusions of these studies are upset or at 
least tilted, by biases based upon particular vested interests or 
sectional claims. How far do we, in these fields, believe what 
we want to believe, and distort what is, in order to make it 
square with our desires? 

In each sphere, Mr. Hobson has a strong indictment to bring 
a He shows us, in an excellent historical sketch, how 

ical economics, in its successive stages, grew up and grew 
fast as the handmaid of the rising capitalist pe Rn ood a 
asking those questions, and accordingly framing those answers, 
which suited best the needs of the dominant economic classes. 
And, lest we should accuse him of forgetting his own bias, he 
next turns and rains blows no less shrewd on the Marxian 
doctrines of “ Scientific Socialism,” which he treats as the 
product of the “ will to believe,” an economic theory hostile to 
capitalism and assertive above all of the worker’s wrongs as well 
as of his rights. 

In the same mood, he tells us of the protective and propa- 
gandist aspects of religious and political doctrines, of ethical 
theories distorted to serve this or that special interest, of the 
nascent tendency to make of psychology also an instrument in 


Allen 


the warfare of conflicting social classes. Above all, in an extra. 
ordinarily acute analysis of the academic mind, he explains hoy, 
even in the absence of any external coercion, our scholars and 
educational leaders are largely self-persuaded to be advocates of 
“* things as they are.” “ At the back of their minds is the 

feeling that ‘Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach’ 
To the ‘red-blood’ (which nearly every scholar, scientist, or 
philosopher secretly aspires to be) the academic life spells 
impotence or failure.” 

In all this analysis—above all in the vigorous destructive 
analysis of the modern “ Marginalist ” school in Economics— 
there is hardly a page that is not interesting and suggestive, 
Yet, when all these prevailing distortions of “ free thought” 
in the social sciences have been duly exposed, how far have we 
advanced ? Mr. Hobson is, explicitly or implicitly, always 
setting in contrast the idea of a “ social science” entirely emanci- 
pated from such controls. But he makes it quite clear that he 
does not really believe such a science to be possible. The subject. 
matter of the social sciences is too little susceptible (as he points 
out again and again) of exact definition or mathematical measure. 
ment, and the matter lies too close to the hopes and fears of the 
social student for fact to be abstracted from desire. This is, 
indeed, the main point of Mr. Hobson’s criticism of the orthodox 
modern views in economics. 

If this is the case, it does not of course lessen the necessity for 
such analyses as Mr. Hobson here presents. It makes them all 
the more essential. The trouble—and the point for which he 
seems not to make adequate allowances—is that the very same 
forces which act to distort our thinking in these matters are the 
causes which set us trying to think at all. The most fruitful 
contfibutions to the social sciences have come mostly, not from 
“* disinterested ” thinkers, but from workers who were set to 
work by pursuing the line suggested by some preponderant in- 
terest. For this reason, success in securing a disinterested 
social science might easily lead, at the next stage, to having no 
social science at all, or might at all events lead to entire sterility 
in the development of social thinking. 

Mr. Hobson’s “disinterestedness”’ is, as he himself admits, 
an insufficient guide and stimulus, though the liveliness of the 
power in man of intellectual curiosity may be fully admitied. 
What is needed is not only a clear light thrown upon the dis- 
torting influence of particular interests and sectional preoccu- 
pations, but also a clear recognition of their constructive rile 
in social thought. Mr. Hobson gives us an admirable study of 
the former, and he shows more than once that he is alive to the 
latter. But his method tends rather to present us with the 
faults of the “ interests,” set in sharp contrast to a “ free thought” 
which is sometimes in danger of becoming a meaningless abstrac- 
tion. Mr. Hobson agrees that in the social sciences no con- 
plete abstraction from “interests” is possible, in view of the 
nature of their subject-matter. But do we, or should we, even 
want to make such an abstraction? ‘That is the point one wishes 
Mr. Hobson had more fully discussed. 


ROMAN AND PRE-ROMAN WALES 


Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. E. M. WHeexer (Director 
of the National Museum of Wales). Clarendon Press. 188. 


There is an atmosphere of immemorial antiquity about the 
Land of the Druids, and Dr. Wheeler’s book is a most valuable 
and competent guide to the mystery. But it remains a mystery 
still, as the author will be the first to admit. The “‘ cave-man” 
has been killed by his own axe; he exists apparently only i 
popular fiction. The tribes which dwelt in Britain before the 
Roman occupation were far from being woad-stained savages; 
they had a culture and a social organism of their own. Theit 
chieftains had gold armour (finely worked) upon their horses, 
and therefore presumably upon themselves. A photograph of 
a bronze armlet found at Llanrwst shows a design which, 3 
Dr. Wheeler says, “ ranks among the highest achievements 
of one of the most brilliant phases in the history of purely 
decorative art.” Such were the people against whom Paulinus 
and Frontinus and Agricola fought in the First Century AD. 
until, gradually, indifferent copies from Latin models supplanted 
the pure Celtic art. 

The Romans held Wales, but they never conquered it. They 
held it by means of a series of garrison-towns, forts, block- 
houses and roads; and the native life continued throughout 
the country as in the days before the Romans came. There 
was only one civilian town to attract the native Welsh withis 
the focus of Roman civilisation; that was Caerwent (Venta 
Silurum) on the main road between Newport and Chepstow 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


Volume 1V, The Persian Empire and the West. 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. COOK, Litt. D., and 
F. E, ADCOCK, M.A. 

With 11 maps and 6 tables and plans. Royal 8vo. 358 net. 

This volume, the main theme of which is the supreme struggle 
between the Persian Empire and the We.t, takes us into the very 
middle of the current of Greek history. 

A volume of Plates to illustrate Volumes I—IV is in preparation 
and will be ready in the Autumn, 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Volume V, Contest of Empire and Papacy. 

Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A, F.B.A. Edited by J. R. 
TANNER, Litt.D., C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, MA., and Z. N, 
BROOKE, M.A. With 9 mapsina portfolio. Royal8vo. 503 net. 

*A work which cccupies a very high position among the 
historical studies of recent years.’—-The Times Literary Supplement 
on Vol. IV. 


CRANMER AND THE 
REFORMATION UNDER 
EDWARD VI 


By C. H. SMYTH, 
The Thirlwall and Gladstone Prize Essay for 1925 
Crown 8vo. 108 6d net. 


THE ABBEY OF ST GALL 


As a Centre of Literature and Art. 
By J. M. CLARK, M.A, (London), Ph.D.(Heidelburg), 
With 4 platesand 3 plans. Demy 8vo, 18s net. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


A New Volume. The Merchant of Venice. 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER 
WILSON. 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 
* A new and vigorous rehandling of a great critical problem. , . 
executed with thought, labour and insight . . . opens up vast 
possibilities.’ —The Times Literary Supplement. 


A CHAPTER IN THE EARLY 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


Polesworth in Arden, 
By ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With g illustrations and a map. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
*Mr Gray has done a service by raising this likely possibility that 
Shakespeare learned poetry, song, the play, and manners in some 
English country house—if not in Polesworth, then in some other.’ 
The Morning Post. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGE OF MALTHUS 


By G. TALBOT GRIFFITH, B.A. 
With 4 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 128 6d net. 
A study of economic conditions in so far as they affected popula- 
tion at the time when Malthus produced his famous Essay on Popula- 


tion (1798). 
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Caerwent is eight miles from Caerleon (Isca)—Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s City of the Legions and (perhaps) Arthur’s Camelot. 
This was a garrison-town of considerable strength and pomp. 
As late as the twelfth century Giraldus Cambrensis reports : 
“* Many vestiges of its former splendour may yet be seen, immense 
palaces, formerly ornamented with gilded roofs, in imitation 
of Roman magnificence . . . a town of prodigious size, remark- 
able hot baths, relics of temples and theatres, all enclosed 
within fine walls.” 

Lead (with silver and zinc), copper, iron and gold were mined 
in Wales during the Roman occupation. Traces of a Roman 
gold mine are to be found in N. Carmarthenshire near Dolau- 
cothy House with remains of a bath-house presumably for the 
use of the miners—a curious anticipation of the requirements 
of modern labour. 

In 888 A.D. (in circumstances which Mr. Kipling has explained 
to us) the Emperor Maximus drained Britain of her best 
troops; by 400 A.D. the legions were all gone, and Wales ‘“‘ was 
thrown open to that conflict between the native population, 
Irish settlers and invading Cymry wherefrom was born the 
Romano-Celtic civilisation of the Age of Legend.””’ We cannot 
help wishing that Dr. Wheeler had taken us a little further, 
and had not stopped short of “ Arturus Flos Regum” with 
that one tantalising phrase. 

Of the early ages before the Romans and the Celts, he has 
much more to say—about the finds in the Paviland Cave (in 
Gower), about the megalith-builders (the “ blue-stones” of 
Stonehenge were quarried from the mountains of Pembroke- 
shire), about the “ beaker-folk,” the “ leaf-shaped-sword ” 
people, the Bronze Age, and the gold ornaments which came 
from Ireland in that period (placed at about 1100 B.C.) when 
Ireland may (or may not) have been “‘ the commercial and to 
a less extent the cultural focus of northern and western Europe.” 
It is an interesting and scholarly book, with a thorough grasp 
of its subject—not an arrow-head seems to have been missed. 
It is based on lectures given at the University College of South 
Wales, and the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of 
Wales has contributed a grant towards the reproduction of 
the admirable illustrations, of which (including maps and 
plans) there are about one hundred and twelve. 


SHAKESPEARE AT POLESWORTH? 


A Chapter in the Farly Life of Shakespeare: Polesworth in Arden. 
By Artuur Gray. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gray has a new conjecture about Shakespeare's early days 
to ofier. Sir Henry Goodere took him as a page to Polesworth, 
and he was taught there in a place celebrated for literary 
influences, connected with Drayton and other well-known 
men of letters. His references to places in North Warwickshire 
rather than Stratford point, it is suggested, to Polesworth. 
Further, the Goodere family was closely connected with South- 
ampton and introduced Shakespeare to that nobleman. Sup- 
posing all this to be fact, we come on difficulties. ‘When Shakes- 
peare became famous, why was no single word of this beginning 
preserved at Polesworth, not a line of gossip, no honorary and 
familiar mention from the men of letters associated with the 
place ? Drayton was born a year before Shakespeare, and out- 
lived him by several years. He was probably himself page to 
Goodere ; he patched plays; he stayed near Stratford; he 
must have been interested in his fellow-page. Why did he add 
no word about this intimacy in his Elegy of Poets and Poesie ? 
Foolish and distorted as the stories of Shakespeare may be, 
they existed, whereas the Polesworthian has none to offer; 
and if they are disappointing, we can recall what Dorchester 
made of Hardy. 

The book is short and attractively written, and largely occupied 
with a denigrating discuss‘on of the traditionary view, which has 
long since engendered angry controversies. Of Shakespearc’s 
formative years we know nothing. Looks are a great source 
of education. Burns had them. though Mr. Gray seems to think 
him illiterate. Dickens is suggested as very like Shakespeare in 
his upbringing, but his father left him as a little boy a glorious 
collection of eighteenth century novelists in a blessed little 
attic, writers who were to be his model in style. Shakespeare, 
if Stratford was a “* bookless neighbourhood ”—an obiter dictum 
by Halliwell-Phillipps—was not so fortunate in youth. His 
genius developed marvellously, but there is nothing impossible 
in that. One of the latest thinkers maintains about education 
that “ an extension of the age of compulsion in its present form 
may lessen the productivity of the most supernormal genius.” 
So, if Shakespeare left school early, he may have been lucky 





rather than unfortunate. Richard Field, who was a Stratford 
man, established himself in the business of Vautrollier. His 
firm published Golding’s Ovid and North’s Plutarch, both 
notoriously used by Shakespeare ; and he published Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece. The facts in this last sentence Mr. Gray 
ignores when he writes about Field. He uses Pistol’s rant 
about “ dunghill curs”? who “ confront the Helicons.” There 
wus, indeed, a mound of that sort outside John Shakespeare's 
house too long, but we do not hear that young Will barked or 
played on it. The class of society into which a man of supreme 
ability is born and the menial tasks he has gone through do not 
matter much, though such details may appear distressing to 
those with a birthright of good education. What is 
with the description of Ben Jonson as a mason or bricklayer ? 
He did lay bricks. Scott, who knew both king and peasant, 
has told us that : 
a man who to good nature adds the general rudiments of good 
breeding, provided he rest content with a simple and unaffected 
manner of behaving and expressing himself, will never be ridiculous 
in the best society . . . I have therefore never felt much elevated, 
nor did I experience any violent change in situation, by the passport 
which my poetical character afforded me into higher company 
than my birth warranted. 


It might be suggested that, if Shakespeare said little or nothing 
of Stratford, he did well in keeping out of his mind unhappy 
times. The idea that a writer ought to mention this place or 
that road has grown up, we suppose, through the investigators 
who wish to track his movements and compose books about his 
*‘country.”” It seems to us rather ridiculous. Memory is 
capricious and produces what it pleases. Stratford did hold 
cultivated folk, as Mr. Fripp has shown, and offers in its records 
quite credible connections with Love’s Labour's Lost. It isapity 
that the supporters of tradition have allowed their guesses to 
slide insensibly into facts, but anyone who supposes that they 
deal with the wildly improbable, while the people with new 
and unproved theories are more reasonable, has still much to 
learn. There is a great deal to be said for tradition. If Mr. 
Gray had made an index for his mass of detail, he might have 
found his own views gradually shifting to more belief. A learned 
Press should not have forgotten such an essential aid to the 
student. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Colour and Interior Decoration. By Basix Ionrpes. 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

While line and proportion are undoubtedly the most important 
thing about a room, only a few people are able to build their own 
houses. The rest of the world, being tenants, must make the most of 
existing shapes and dimensions, Colour and decoration still remain, 
however, and the object of this little book is to suggest schemes for 
different types of rooms. Mr. Ionides is extremely modest, he asks 
for no structural alteration but endeavours to disguise the original 
architects’ faults by skilful use of the paint pot. He has plans for 
every possible variety of room and there are at least three or four 
schemes in every colour. There is plenty of practical advice as to the 
choice of colour. and the author also explains how the tenant may do 
the actual painting for himself. 

With the exception of some interesting new ideas for brown rooms 
none of Mr. Ionides schemes are particularly original, but they are all 
quite agreeable. Everything is so carefully explained down to the 
smallest detail that, provided the instructions are properly carried 
out, it would be almost impossible to avoid getting the effect which 
the author describes. He is wise perhaps to warn his readers of the 
dangers of unskilful use of mauve or of blue, but surely it is un- 
necessary to dismiss all combinations of blue and green as “ arty.” 
The Italians of the Renaissance used certain shades of these colours 
together with admirable effect. Nor is all olive green “awful”; 
on old panelling it is often delightful. There are one or two small 
technical errors. White lead paint is called “linseed vil paint,” 
when the author wishes to compare it to zinc white paint ; 
whitewash and distemper are spoken of as if they were different 
materials. On the whole this is an excellent handbook for the 
amateur decorator ; though it is a pity that the illustrations do not 
come up to the level of the text. 


The Secret of Lourdes. By Stuart Martin. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Whatever the secret of Lourdes may be, Mr. Martin has not revealed 
it. A more perfunctory vindication of miracle than that presented 
here it would be difficult to imagine. The early chapters are in the 
guide-book manner. First, we have the story of Bernadette 
Soubirous, told quite prettily, and this is followed by a description 
of the resort which has grown up round the grotto which the child’s 
visions made famous. Then we have a list of the miracles, which 
Mr. Martin has chosen as typical. He has been careful to exclude 
all cures, of which no doubt there have been many, that can possibly 
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be ascribed to healing by suggestion. The question, however, still 
remains, who even to-day knows the limit of the mind’s power over 
the body? In any case the cures which he claims as miracles would 
need much stricter evidence than he supplies to convince the sceptic. 
Mr. Martin is at pains to assure us that he is not a Catholic, but he 
does not tell us precisely what he is, though his attacks upon the 
theory of evolution seem to imply that he favours the “ Funda- 
mentalism ” of agricultural America, while his sympathetic references 
to modern Spiritualism indicate leanings towards that particular 
cult of the supernatural. ‘A miracle,” says the Archbishop of 
Rheims in “ St. Joan,” “ is an act which creates faith.” Mr. Martin 
has written precisely the kind of book that destroys it. 


But in Our Lives. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir Francis Younghusband calls this story of a young soldier’s 
career a romance of the Indian Frontier, but whatever it is it is not 
a romance. Its merit lies in the faithful account which it gives of 
military life in India, especially as lived by a young man absorbed 
in his profession. When the story leaves, even for a moment, the 
Station and the Mess and the politico-military field, it loses its grip, 
for Sir Francis lacks that imaginative invention for which no other 
gifts can compensate. But when he writes of what he knows so well 
and so intimately, he writes convincingly, and his story of Evan Lee, 
the soldier, is really interesting. Indeed, this part of the book, and 
after all, it is the major part, might be, as indeed it professes to be, 
the biography of a real person, and to be fully enjoyed it should be 
read as such. 


Jesus Christ in History and Faith. By the Bisnor or GLOUCESTER. 
Murray. 6s. 

Dr. Headlam’s 1924 Noble lectures at Harvard make a tardy but 
justifiable appearance in print. Technically, the book is a master- 
piece. In the compass of 228 pages the author conducts a scholarly 
examination of the historic origins of Christianity, describes the entire 
career of Jesus without ever sinking to the hackneyed or mock-pious, 
and finally correlates the whole with current ecclesiastical conceptions. 
His honesty is transparent, and he burkes no awkward issues. In a 
terse masculine style of great pleasantness, he contrives to be uniformly 
wise, learned and lucid. A personality which commands respect 
stands behind the book. ‘‘ High and crazy, Broad and hazy, Low and 
lazy,”’ the old clerical tag has it. The Bishop ranks as a broad high 
churchman, but there is no Modernist mistiness about his conclusions. 
For him Christ is thoroughly human, and yet can never be explained 
in terms of humanity. Most lay readers will probably be taken aback 
to discover that such a humanised version of the life of Christ comes 
within the frontiers of the Apostles’ Creed, and is compatible with the 
worship of Christ as God. ‘‘I do not believe,” says the Bishop, 
“that in His earthly manifestation His knowledge was more than 
might be that of a man inspired by the Spirit of God.” And yet 
** generations of Christians have felt in Jesus something which does 
not correspond to ordinary human life.” 


A Comparison of Poetry and Music. By Sir W. H. Hapow. 
bridge. 2s. 6d. 

This short lecture by no means exhausts its subject, but everything 
it says is highly sensible, as well as stimulating. It begins by calling 
attention to the fact that music and poetry grew apart from the 
time of Pope until well on in the nineteenth century, when Schumann 
and Schubert began to use poems worthy of the music to which they 
set them; the abhorrence being not only on the side of music, for 
the hurriedly-composed Italian operatic music of the eighteenth 
century provided no incentive to poets to write for them. The 
connection between the construction of a symphony and that of a 
poem (particularly of the rhetorical type) is most acutely described, 
showing how the climax in both forms of art is made most effective 
| “holding back.” ‘ All through good music there runs this quality 
of proj attention.” That is a phrase to remember. Attention 
is called to the advantage music has over poetry in the matter of 


By Srr Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Murray. 


Cam- 








Ama ; many good examples are adduced to show the lesser flexi- 
bility of the poetic medium in the breaking up of rhythm. But the 
author seems to take rather a limited view of the possibilities in music 
of suggesting precise emotions or sequences of emotion. The lecture 
ends with an apparent digression on the subject of “ modern” 
music, with which, in spite of protestations. he is clearly out of 
sympathy. His main contention—that it is no use waiting to see 
which horse will win before judging the value of the horses—ig 
unassailable; but his strictures on Schénberg do not convince 
us that he really understands that composer’s music. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HE tale of road accidents is assuming such dimensions 
that even the lesser safety measures become important, 
There are several curious facts amongst the available 
data, which have yet to receive the attention which they deserve. 
For example, smashes at blind corners are practically unknown 
after dark, except where the corner is artificially lighted, as by 
street lamps; but in daylight the blind corner provides its 
regular percentage of collisions, and if lamps are provided the 
danger is extended through the dark hours. There is no mystery 
about this. By day hooting may pass unheard, and a driver may 
be too unimaginative to picture what is hidden by a hedge or 
wall; but after dark the long rays of the headlamps herald the 
coming of a car in unmistakable fashion. Street lighting merges 
these pencils of light in a general radiance. Thus streets are 
more dangerous at night than by day, for the numerous lights 
distract and confuse vision, but country roads are far safer at 
night. 
+ * * 

During the last twenty years domestic and commercial 
lighting have passed through a small revolution. Instead of 
a few naked lamps, stunning the eyes with their direct rays, the 
actual source of light is permanently screened, and the rays are 
diffused by indirect reflection, so that the room or hall is bathed 
in a soft and even radiance which confers much better vision 
without any eye strain. These principles have not yet been 
applied to public outdoor lighting installations. Every motorist 
hates the approaches to a town after dusk. Along the dark 
stretches between towns he can see perfectly, except on foggy 
nights or when a vehicle travelling in the opposite direction 
blinds him momentarily. But as soon as he draws near to some 
city, where he needs quick and accurate vision of the numerous 
road obstructions, his faculties are instantly set to work at grave 
disadvantages. In the suburbs he meets naked lamps mounted 
so awkwardly that they dazzle him, bright enough to cancel 
the warning which his own lamps would otherwise give, bright 
enough to distract careless and hurrying pedestrians, but by 
no means bright enough to illuminate the roadway efficiently. 
As he penetrates further into the heart ot the town or city, the 
lights grow more distracting, for shop windows, cinemas and 
various advertising lights—irregular, naked, and direct—contri- 
bute their quotas to the general confusion. On a wet night, 
when innumerable plane surfaces dripping with moisture, act 
as reflectors, the confusion grows worse confounded, and all 
sorts of illusions are created. A little elementary research 
will prove that though streets carry fewer vehicles by night 
than by day, yet accidents are more frequent when darkness 


has set in. 
* * * 


Nobody has yet evolved, or at any rate applied, modern 
‘ighting principles to street work. It is sad to see new suburbs, 
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new townlets and new garden cities thoughtlessly perpetuating 
the extremely crude systems with which our forefathers were 
content. In fact, the newest street lighting is usually far worse 
than the Victorian oil or gas lamps on posts, for the electric 
bulb and the incandescent mantle are more dazzling than the 
dull and smoky illuminants of the past. It remains to be seen 
whether some engineering genius can design a system of diffused, 
indirect lighting for streets which can furnish an even and dis- 
tributed glow on a power consumption no greater than we use 
to obtain the present distracting confusions. The actual sources 
of light could obviously be mounted on poles, or sunk in the 
kerb, or hidden along a stringcourse, level with the ceiling of 
the ground floor of the houses bordering the street. Some such 
system must eventually arrive, and will infallibly reduce the 
number of accidents. i. 


It is equally desirable that an effete clause in the existing 
motor laws should be repealed. Absent-minded pedestrians 
are soon taught by painful collisions with lamp posts to look 
where they are going. But the motorist is legally forbidden 
to look where he is going by night over perhaps a third of his 
travel. He can be punished if his lamps are interconnected 
with his steering gear. When he steers round a bend, his lamps 
must stare straight on, so that their rays form a tangent with 
his course. He thus enjoys the minimum of vision on a corner, 
and should he meet another car on the angle of a bend, the 
two vehicles are legally compelled to dazzle each other as much 
as possible. This silly law was originally phrased to penalise 
certain maniacs who mounted huge pivoted searchlights on their 
bonnets, and annoyed other traffic by waving them about. 
Curiously enough, thousands of cars now carry these illegal 
spotlights ; and the law remains inactive, because the owners 
use them rationally for inspecting signposts or reversing in con- 
fined quarters. But the law prevents engineers from equipping 
cars with a more rational lighting system, which, incidentally, 
is a far more acute technical problem than appears at first 
sight. In the meantime, a partial cure for the present distress 
takes the form of inclining the nearside lamp outwards, and 
fitting a dimmer switch to the offside lamp, which is set to shine 
straight ahead. This wrinkle reduces dazzle to a minimum, and 
gives a half-blinded driver better hopes of sighting cyclists and 
pedestrians near the ditch or kerb. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ICES have recovered sharply, and in most cases are 

higher than they were before the general strike. The 

Stock Exchange claims to take long views, but actually 
takes extremely short ones, and one would think from the 
quotations that there was no such thing as a dispute in the 
coal mining industry. On the whole, however, this taking of 
short views pays the Stock Exchange, although it causes heavy 
losses to the investing public, as those deluded persons who 
are now buying home rails and coal, iron and steel shares will 
find to their cost. The rise in markets not affected by our 
industrial troubles, or affected favourably, such as oil, tea, 
mines and tobacco, is perhaps justified, and it is in these sections 
that further activity may be anticipated. In other markets 
I look for a fall rather than a rise. An interesting amalgamation 
of tea companies is announced, the Lunuva, Bambrakelly, 
Hingurugama and Sapumalkande joining forces. These are 
four successful Ceylon companies under Harrisons and Crosfield 
management, and the position and prospects of the amalgamated 
undertaking appear brilliant. Rubber shares remain firm 
without much business passing. this being, however, largely 
due to scarcity of sellers. The further fall in the French franc 
will be no surprise to readers of these notes, although my corres- 
pondence shows that some of them have, none the less, backed 
their opinion by retaining their French loans. The Eagle Star 
and British Dominions has issued a satisfactory report showing 
largely increased receipts together with a reduction in expendi- 
ture. The company is introducing a new insurance scheme, 
whereby parents, by the payment of a small premium every term, 
with school fees, can insure the continuance of a child’s education 
in the event of the death of the parent or guardian. 

* * - 


Reference has been made from time to time in these notes to 
the cheapness of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 7} per 
cent. B Preference, and 7} per cent. Preferred Ordinary. This 
view is strongly reinforced by the results for the financial year 
ended January 81st, and still more by the chairman’s speech at 
the annual meeting held on the 4th inst. The company is 
pursuing a well thought out policy of owning only large houses 


in which it pays to exhibit the so-called super-films, and with 
this end in view it is reconstructing some of its properties and 
is selling its smaller theatres and acquiring bigger ones. To. 
gether with its two or three subsidiaries it is far and away the 
biggest picture house undertaking in the country, and although 
three of its theatres, including the New Gallery in Regent Street, 
London, were available for only part of the year, owing to re. 
building, the net profit was £248,116 as against £231,496 for 
the previous year, and £146,482 for the year before that. Lon. 
doners, accustomed to high prices of admission, will be surprised 
to learn that the average price charged for admission, including 
Entertainment Tax, was 11jd. After paying dividends, including 
7} per cent. on the A Ordinary, and 8} per cent. on the B Ordin. 
ary, and after adding £20,000 to general reserve, which now 
stands at £85,000, the sum of £70,723 is carried forward. The 
£600,000 74 per cent. B Preference of this company must be 
one of the cheapest preference shares obtainable, because there 
is only £100,000 of 7} per cent. A Preference ranking in front 
of them, whilst there is about 14 millions of capital ranking 
behind them, nearly all in receipt of 74 per cent. The present 
price of the B Preference is 18s. 6d., whilst the 7} per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary, carrying 6 months dividend payable Ist July, 
can be bought at about 15s. 8d., to yield over 10 per cent. 
Lord Ashfield in his speech from the chair indicated that the 
company is considering the question of readjusting its capital 
so as to provide the additional funds required for a policy of 
development. As the Preferred Ordinary have participating 
rights, they will have to be treated tenderly, and on this account 
they appear an attractive semi-speculative purchase. 
* * » 

At the same meeting Lord Ashfield gave some interesting 
figures relating to the moving picture industry in this country, 
as compared with America. Great Britain has 3,760 cinema 
theatres, the United States possesses over 17,000. In this 
country 7} million people go to the “ Pictures" every week. 
In the United States the number is 60 millions. There is £50 
millions invested in the exhibiting industry in this country and 
£250 millions in the United States. These figures show the small 
importance of our market as compared with the American 
market from the point of view of the film producer, and until 
this is fully grasped, it is not of much use talking of a great 
British film-producing industry. As Lord Ashfield rightly 
remarks, “To succeed, British films must be world-wide in 
their appeal and second to none in their technique.” The 
figures given explain clearly enough the hold the American 
film has, and that the possession of great capital resources and 
a great home market are much more important than quality. 
It explains also the fact, which I have been suspecting for some 
time past, that this country has been the victim of the acute 
competition that has been in progress lately among American 
producers as to which can exhibit the world’s worst film. 

A. Emr Davies. 








Soothing as an 
Old Time Melody. 
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Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, Cork Tips. 
20 for 1/6. 50 for 3/9. 














The Spinet House 
enjoys a reputation 
of 150 years. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 
T° ORGANISERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A BUILDING admirably adapted for the holding of a NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL for numbers up to 300, situated within 5 miles of London, and 
connected by TUBE, “BUS and TRAM, will be available from August rst to Septem- 
ber roth. Large Hall and Smaller Rooms. Mid-day meals and tea can be provided 
on the premises. For terms and other = apply Box 185, New STATESMAN, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


ARROW-ON-THE-HILL.—Modern House to let, furnished, 
for July and August. Four bedrooms, two reception rooms, conservatory and 
delightful 2. Moderate terms to a good tenant.—’Phone Harrow 

1135, oF write 19 Crescent. 
1135, 


ILTSHIRE DOWNS.—Furnished cottage to let. 
rooms, sleep 4 OF 5. My oy 
August ad part ding 
The Close, Salisbury 
<X7ANTED.— — Cottage in country or seaside, by two ladies, for 


four weeks in August and beginning September.— Write, giving particulars, 
to Box 186, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, ‘Kingsw ay, London, 











Four good 
Station Warminster 3} m. July, 
to length of let. Cross, 








W.C. 2. 


T\OUBLE BED-ROOM TO LET in Flat, W.C. (gentlefolk) ; 
Breakfast, attendance, bath, ‘phone, etc.—Box 183, Tus NEw STATRSMAN, 
ro Great ‘Queen Stree Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


Fi elk ies of 15 geoes for Sale, £390. Charmi 
in Suffolk Tus Peasant Suor, 41 Devonshire 








site on a hill 
treet, Theobalds 





NEWBURGH HC BOUM, 20 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
Furnished Sub-iets. Gas Gres and rings in all private rooms, 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephome : Western 4948. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU 
has been established to supply information as to travel facilities in : 





CONDUCTED TOURS throughout the Season. 
Write for Mustrated booklet and programme to JUGOSLAV TRAV. BUR 
1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. ’ J ” —_ 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S yg my HOUSE ” ‘epecmmenn, LTD. 
Ask descriptive List (Grati 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ~ George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed ‘Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof “foors, telephone, night porters, 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
Duricy Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ess. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up om Southern Downs ; every —Mrs. WYNER. 


[persinonman, SUSEEX-—Cusste received in comfortable 
~ Address St. Mat taunt < — 
ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
(eee eet pee ; would welcome -Indian or other guests. 

on, yet within ah minutes Oxford Circus. Ger- 

maa and Spanish spoken.—" The Turret,” Chislett Road,N.W.6.Tel., Hampstead 8880. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE NSO Peg welier 
Home (600 ee ee electric ligh — yy ~ 
Prospectus. Stes Tittiedene House, Littiedean, G Glos. ate, sa to ue tet 


FAstBournr. VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2, }evington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Lom, © bri | tooms. Wireless. Tennis.— 
Mrs. H. Roomas (cookery diploma) 


\ K JILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, 

Park-Hotel des Alpes view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Minch and Eiger 

Close to roca rs pine ‘orests—every modern convenience. Terms from 7s. a 

day. Information and pam ts from G. A. TaYLor, 6 Gracechurch Street, London, 
 B.C.3, or direct from E. and M. Lorul, Proprietors. 


ART GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS by a NEW GROUP OF ARTISTS 


including 
DUNCAN GRANT, ROGER FRY, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQ. 


LITERARY 


AUTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, Poems, 
reties, a agg 0 Essays, Lyrics, oom, Songs. —ARTHUR 
Renee oy TD., 29 Ludgate kenden’ No reading ees. Cash Prizes. 


Books. —Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost £25; ; Smollett’s 
ny Ey 423., p cast (5 sas. Aas Arthur Maciean’s Wor . 9 vols., £5 5 
Wheatley's ‘ 3 London, Extra so Uasioated, 1. yy TE , Leo; 
2 tion, ry lantee , 
gms, 63) Boksins hemes eons conden 904, ep 
10 vols., 1835-53, += set, £36; ovels, Ae 
ng had Ly Bee 1922, A, eo ++ ; N yr = Sicndat, 4 wis. ¥ 3, 
» £4 48.5 I-t 
37 ‘bloat une "s Hydrotaphia, 


etc., First Edition, #656, sare, tome 6 =e 4 
Bookfinders, 



































and FRANK DOBSON. 
ro—6. Sat., ro—r. 
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- Books ~ > 
Jones purchased cash. HOLLAND BR 
* John Bright Street, St, Birmingham. — 
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The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. 








P.P. 1 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
— hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
. We omens the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 


FF vate libraries. 
service burea 


4. We maintain a li 
5. We conduct a mail and oehens service which gives immediate 


and intelligent attention to al) orders. 
Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookid 


J.&E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
’Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


3rd YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 

















Be vcts .—George Wheler, a Journey into Greece, curious plates. 
1682, £3 38. od.; Bacon's ayy 1670, 2 28. od.; Seneca’s Wor 1620, 


£3 38. od. ; Thackeray's Wor! tion, 17 vols., morocco, fine set, 
£4 tos. od. ; "s Vanished Cities of Arabia, 25s. net for’ 138. 6d. ; Bryan's 
Dictlo: of Painters and Engrav 2 large vols., 1889, £2 103.; Strickland’s 


mary ers, 2 
Dictionary of Irish Artists with 150 portraits, etc., 2 vols., 1913, {2 28.; Casanova’s 
Memoirs in French, 8 vols., {2 23. ; Century Cyclopedia of Names, morocco, e.: : 

taries on New Testament, 1898, 12 vols., 358. ; *"Hannay’s Sex 
tos, 6d.3 Wel Edmund Caudier on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s. pe. 
os. 6d. ; igall's & Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., pub. bo The 
son’s Horn Book, curious lates, only 2 copies done 18 pia “he st + tk Sex and 


Character, 1906, 258. es A Woman of No facevane, 1905, 21S. ; 

Piutarch’s Lives, 3: ko oe. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 35. ; 

Mead's Pisti's 2 ery rare, 1896, £3 tos.; Rothemstein’s 24 Portrai > - : 

pub. 258.; The ~ oe, c6 catures by Powys , 28., pub. : 

r en's Works, “ ERdit., 9 vols., heme se BOF 2 

Cook SS aq 38.; Burton’s Ara N 1s; 
illus. with Etchings, pore’ 


248., pub. 
3 vols., pS merton's 
3s Cards of the r Century, by 
brey Beardsicy, 1925, 
y Boz, First Octavo Edit. £3 tos. Master Hum 
zi ase rst tdition § vols., 253.; Pe ri Flo 
, 1914, £8 ros. If you want 8 book’ and ba 
most expert finder a we P- -_ = - 
ice te ~—~y - iso's the Pas Harford’s Fan, tory a Young 
Girl's Life, 3 vols. ; Hudson's Land that ——— haste 2 vols., 1885 
Hudson’s aturalist “ La Plata, ry a, ; 3 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Brigh 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
a brochure of his Private Lessons in Fluent Speech, PUBLIC SPEAKING 
(PARLIAMENTARY, FORENSIC, AFTER- 3 oon 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting. —401 Strand (opp. Hotel ), W.c 














DURING THE RECENT STRIKE 
: POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES 
: WERE DESPATCHED AS yenmeanith 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION AND PROGRESS 
EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME 





Presiding at the ordinary general meeting of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Thursday, May 13th, 
Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt. (Chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said that the year under review had been 
one of consolidation and pro In the Life Department new 
policies numbering 3,038 were issued for sums assured of {1,344,148 
gross, of which {55,400 was reassured. Practically the whole of their 
life business, which continued to show steady progress, was obtained 
in this country. At the end of 1925 two of their closed funds—namely, 
the ‘‘ Eagle ’’ and ‘‘ English and Scottish ’’—were actuarially valued 
for the purpose of bonus distribution, with the result that the surplus 
was suhcient in the case of the ‘‘ Eagle "’ to permit the payment of 
a simple reversionary bonus of 6 ~~ cent. per annum for the five years, 
and in the case of the “ English and Scottish ” a compound rever- 
sionary bonus at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum for the same period. 
As a result of the year’s operations, a profit of £85,913 was transferred 
to the profit and loss account. a 

During the year the directors were invited to provide facilities 
whereby parents, by paying a small sum each term, with school fees, 
could insure the continuance of the child’s education in the event 
of the death of the parent. Their Actuaries devised a scheme of 
Group Insurance on very simple lines, and already some important 
schools had effected policies under this scheme. A Group Scheme, 
however, involved the co-operation of both the school and the parents, 
and this was not always practicable. The directors were, therefore, 
offering an alternative scheme to individual parents. Both these 
schemes fulfilled a very real want, as shown by the large number of 
letters received on the subject. Full particulars of either scheme could 
be obtained from the company’s head office, or any of their branches 
or agents. 

Having reviewed the progress of the company’s business during 
the = year in the various departments, fire, accident, employers’ 
liability, and marine, from which, with the exception of employers’ 
liability, substantial profits amounting to £74,822, had been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account, the Chairman stated that, after 
providing for the final dividends on the various classes of shares 
payable in respect of 1925, absorbing £41,763, there was a balance 
to be carried forward of £34,221, as compared with {20,465 at the 


end of 1924. 
ALLIED TRADERS INSURANCE. 

During the year under review they acquired the business and good- 
will of the Allied Traders Insurance Company, Ltd., this company 
having powerful connections in the leather and boot trades. The 
directors of the company continued to give the benefit of their in- 
fluence and guidance and act as a Northampton Board. He believed 
this connection would prove a valuable one. 

During the course of the year they had occupied their new head 
office at 1 Threadneedle Street. The very much enlarged accommo- 
dation had greatly facilitated the working of their business. 

They had also opened handsome new buildings in the city of 
Antwerp, where they had very valuable business connections. 

He was sure they would wish him to express their cordial thanks 
to their general manager, Mr. S. A. Bennett; their secretary, Mr. 
J. Spencer ; their epee managers, including the chief account- 
ant, the name of each one of whom he could have mentioned with his 
full share of praise, and all the rest of their staff for the energy and 
loyalty which they had shown in the shareholders’ interests. teal ) 

He would also like to offer their warmest acknowledgments to all 
their branch representatives both at home and abroad, and to all 
those brokers and agents who had supported the company so loyally 
for many years. 

The premium income of the company reached last year the mag- 
nificent figure of £3,873,987, an increase of {66,991 over the previous 
12 months. The assets, as shown in the balance-sheet, amounted to 
£20,627,460, or an increase over the previous year of £880,221. It 
would be thus seen that the security offered to the policyholders was 
amongst the highest of any insurance company in any part of the 
world. Their total of reserves over all de ents, excluding life 
and without counting their paid-up capital, was over roo per cent. 
of the premium income, and if the paid-up capital were included it 
stood at over 140 per cent. 

With the clearing of the industrial situation, he thought share- 
holders could look forward to increased prosperity in the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The Marquess of Carisbrooke, G.C.V.O., and Sir Edward Mountain 
were unanimously re-elected directors, and Messrs. Price Waterhouse 
and Co., were reappointed auditors. 

Sir Gilbert Garnsey, K.B.E., in thanking the shareholders for the 
re-election of his firm as auditors, said that they had not only been 
able to satisfy themselves as to the soundness of the accounts now 

ted, but would confirm, as would be seen from their certificate, 

t the results of their audit had been in every way satisfactory, 
and that all their . yo had been fully complied with. The 
accounting system of the company was in every way excellent, and 
special praise was due to the officials under whose care the accounts 
were maintained. (Applause). 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded 
the proceedings. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Ltd, 


goth ANNIVERSARY. 
AGGREGATE PREMIUMS EXCEED {10,000,000, 
DIVIDEND AND ASSETS INCREASED. 














1 and London and Globe 
y’s Head 
e Chairman, 


The 90th Annual Meeting of the Live 
Insurance Company, Limited, was held at the Com 
Office, 1, Dale Street, Liverpool, on the 18th instant, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, presiding. 

TRADE CONDITIONS. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the Chairm 
in commenting on industrial conditions, remarked that the end of 
1925 found many important industries in a ~~ condition, 
Export Trade, judged by Board of Trade returns, likewise had failed 
to show signs of much recovery, but, when invisible exports, such as 
insurance, were taken into account, the trade balance continued on 
the right side. These remarks were most unfortunately overshadowed 
by the lamentable disturbance in industrial affairs at home. Business 
was severely affected, and any substantial trade recovery was still 
further delayed. However, agreements so far reached pointed, the 
Chairman thought, to more workable and cordial future relationships 
between masters and men than had generally existed for many years, 
from which in time our Home and Foreign trade would benefit. 


90TH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Chairman called attention to the fact that this was the 
Company’s goth Annual Report. The “ Liverpool Fire and Life 
Insurance Company ”’ was founded in 1836 in order, it was stated, 
to be “ of service to the citizens of Liverpool.” Its first Annual Report, 
which bears the date 1837, contained the observation that it is “‘ sonnd 
ew to disperse the risks of an insurance office as much as ible.” 

his guiding principle the Company had consistently followed, for 
it is now represented in seventy-eight Colonial or Foreign Countries, 
and its Policies and Contracts are issued in 12 different languages. 

The Chairman expressed his highest appreciation of the work at 
home and throughout the world. 

TOTAL PREMIUMS EXCEED {10,000,000, 

The combined Fire, Accident and Marine Premiums for the first 
time in the Company’s history exceed 410,000,000, The Company's 
premium income in 1836, its first year, amounted to {9,971. 
million sterling mark was reached thirty-five years after—in 1871— 
when the premium income was {1,131,594. For the opening year of 
the present century {1,597,821 was recorded. In 1921, the year after 
the post-war trade m had reached its zenith, the total premium 
income was {7,914,066. The present figure, therefore, marked a 
notable achievement. 

AGGREGATE ACCOUNTS. 

The total Fire, Accident and Marine Premiums were {10,039,028 
against {9,246,025 in 1924. The Losses in these three Departments 
totalled {5,424,773 against £5,007,585, last year. 

Expenses at £3,876,556 sho a ratio of 38.61 per cent. to the 
premium income, a welcome reduction of 0.71 per cent. by comparison 
with the former year. 

The total Underwriting profit, apart from the Shareholders’ 
proportion of Life Profits, amounted to £420,497, which, whilst not 
reaching the 1924 total of £490,071, is, with that exception, the best 
the Company has had if the inflation years of the War were omitted. 

The year’s income from gross interest (excluding Life and Annuity 
er amounted to £565,020, being over {26,000 in excess of the 1924 
total. 

The total funds of the Company are now £20,344,071, compared with 
£19,226,193, last year. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

At {4,928,131 the Fire Premiums were increased by £249,877, 

and a profit of {218,782 was carried to Profit and Loss Account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

A substantial increase, exceeding half a million sterling, was recorded 
in the Accident Premium Income at £4,754,231 against {4,226,211 in 
1924. A transfer of {184,028 was carried to Profit and Loss Account. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

The Marine Department premiums at {£356,666 were {15,106 
more than in 1924, the claims at {278,933 being £13,119, heavier. 
A surplus of {29,182 was carried to Profit and Loss Account. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

In the Life Department the gross new business completed amounted 
to £1,906,851, an increase of {177,248 on the previous year. The 
new net sums assured were {1,478,351, showing a small falling of 
of £76,253, as compared with 1924. 

As a result of the year’s operations, the Life and Annuity Funds 
have increased by £538,830 to £7,056,344. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND. 

An increased final Dividend of 11s. 6d. per share was recommended, 
making a total of 22s. per share less tax for the year, as against 
20s. less tax for 1924. 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

After deduction of the Dividend thére remained in Profit and Loss 

Account a credit balance of £568,325. 
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Stock EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 
The valuation of Stock Exchange Securities at December 31st is 
over {400,000 in excess of the amount shown in the Balance Sheet. 


STAFF. 

Mr. Moore in proposing the vote of thanks to the Officers, Staff and 
agents at home and abroad, expressed cordial appreciation of their 
continued zeal and interest in the affairs of the Company throughout 
the year and the General Manager, Mr. Hugh Lewis, suitably replied. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

The Directors of The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and Mr. 
R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy Chairman respectively of the 


Company. 








SCHOOLS 





’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child fer the of the 

community; to self-expression, te increase resource and initiative by 
poacties’ wort. The girls will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

— and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Hurhythmics, 

BRlocutien, Dancing, Coo! , 200 guineas a . Gerrard's Cross is s00 ft. above 

cqoweeel nd & on Gavel q The house is delightfully situated in ite own grounds 

ef r5 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

ntire Fa | taken rs Sesired. Children admitted from 5 years of age. 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
} ag eof modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprEep 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


V ICTORIA SETTLEMENT, Netherfield Road, N., Liverpool. 
The Committee invite immediate ae for the post of 
Warden. Social science training desirable. Experience in 

similar work essential. All information from the Secretary, to whom 

applications should be addressed. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mitt HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on the 27th, 28th and 29th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for com tion to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 14) years. e nominal 
value of these Scholarships is {10 per annum, but this sum may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of 
{100 per annum ; according to (1) the financial tion of the parents, 
and (2) the standard of attainment of any candidate, and the promise 
shown by him. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further examination 
provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 











T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “‘ New Ideals 

in Education” a . Individual time-tables. Preparation for Matri- 
culation or Res ions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, 
Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls from 3 to 
9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


AuBEEt BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 








Ca HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of eral community. Independent study. 3 attention 

te health and physical development. Pupils prepared fer the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora B. Crarx. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Reruur Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Sesond Mistress: Miss Estexprook Micxs, B.Se. (London). 
A SOUND BDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM & TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


S*; MARGARRET’S, NORFOLK TERRACE, BRIGHTON. 
Small Preparatory Day and Boarding School for girls and little boys. Number 
of Boarders limited to 12. Children taken from four years of age. Entire 
charge taken if desired. Holiday Home. Mod Edueation. Moderate Fees. 
Principal, Miss STELLA Barrow. 


TRAINING CENTRES 

















LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ FITNESS FOR WORK” 
will be given by Professor T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. (Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Manchester), at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on MAY 31st, J UNE 1st and 2nd, at Sp. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Mr. C. M. Lloyd, M.A. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

A Course of Three Lectures (under the Stevenson Foundation in 
the University) on ‘‘ THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN ISLAMIC WORLD” will be given by Professor A. J- 
TOYNBEE, B.A. (Stevenson Professor of International History in 
the University), at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.2) on WEDNESDAYS, JUNE 2nd, oth, and 16th, at 
5.15 pm. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


EUSTACE MILES LECTURES. 


In the GREEN SALON, 40 CHANDOS STREET, Charing Cross, W.C. 2, 
every THURSDAY at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 
MAY 27th, at 3.45. Mr. Frank Trobridge : ‘“‘ THE PHYSICAL EXPRESSION OF 
THOUGHT AND EMOTION.” 
MAY 27th, at 6.15. Mr. Eustace Miles: “‘CURES FOR SLEEPLESSNESS.” 
Admission 1s. 
For full Syllabus apply to Lecture Secretary, 40 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided.— 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 

















ACtHors' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORSY’ MSS., Plays, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers wishing to notify a 
of address are particularly requested to write early in the 
Notice of any such change received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such communications must be addressed 
to The a 4 NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


» W. 

















LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Ceurse of Training 

extends over 5 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, p.p., m.a.; Principal, 

Mise E. E. Lawrzence.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


FAs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Untversiry Courses tv Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28.a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prespectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The Agency has been established to enable teachers to find posts in PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES at the lowest possible 
cost. It is managed by a Committee appointed by the Educational Guild, Head- 
mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association. Registrar :—Miss Cecity C. WricaHr. 

8 Oakley House, 14, 16, 18, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


U PAIR.—German Lady, 19}, knows several languages, domestic 
economy, wishes to stay with good family in or near London. References 
exchanged.—' Phone: Park 6684, or write 10 Chepstow Mansions, W. 2. 




















AN ANY READER recommend comfortable quarters South 
Bavaria, Tyrol, August, for two ladies ? Private family preferred. Reasonable 
terms.—-Box 184, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

W.C. 2. 


JOUR SPEAKING VOICE.—Right Breathing, proper Articu- 
lation, good accent taught; defects cured. Very successful methods.— 
Apply Miss WiInrrFRED BAYLey, 34 Baker Street, W.1. Tel. : Mayfair 2959. 








EAL HARRIS.—LEwWIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.— NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


EAL SHETLAND Pullovers, J erseys, Cardigans, Stockings,Scarves, 
etc. Finest soft cosy —~y—~ wool, a ae light ; A elastic —— for 
you personally by expert tters. etland prices than shop 

trices for an inferior article.—Send postcard for illustrated booklet to Wm. D. 
omnson, ST4, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B. 


PRING IS HERE !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff.— 
Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free estimate, Lonpon 

TURNING Co., Turning Specialists since 1897 (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, 
N. 16. Wecollect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 


OUR HOUSE can be cleared quickly of Cockroaches and Black- 
beetles by using Blattis, a guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood 
test of 30 years. Tims, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., t-free from Sole Makers : 

Howartus, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 














AFETY RAZOR BLADE SHARPENERS, three-hole pattern. 
Very efficient, 3s. each, post paid.—267 Franklin Road, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 
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An Indispensable Year-Book—Daily News. 


EUROPA 1926 


An annual illustrated Survey of Europe: Politics, Economics, Science, 
Art, Literature. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


Edited by Michael Farbman, Ramsay Muir and Hugh F. Spender. 
The Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD in the Observer. 


* Worth y of a hearty welcome. . . . No one dealing with, or 
interested in, the ebbing and flowing of European affairs can over- 
look it.’ 

Spectator. 
* As original in conception as it is comprehensive in scope — 
r ~he which can be read for pleasure and kept for reference.” 
ruth 


‘A significant work . . . which every statesman, publicist, and 
journalist must possess, and which the private citizen will be infinitely 
richer for possessing.” 

Daily Express. 
*An amazing production. It is all that it claims to be.” 


A EUROPEAN WHO’S WHO AND DIRECTORY 
Large Demy 8vo, 626 and xxviii pages. Cloth 15/- ot all booksellers; 
16/- post free, cash on delivery (C.O 
LONDON: THE EUROPA PUBLISHING = ie. 
37 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.c.'4 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 























LOW’S 
SUPPLEMENTS 


PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Mr. H. G. 
Wells*; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald*; Mr. Arnold Bennett*; Lord 
Oxford*; Mr. Joseph Conrad*; Sir W. Joynson Hicks*; Mr. 
Bernard 'Shaw* ; Mr. Lloyd George®;: Mr. St. Loe Strachey*; Sir 
Austen Chamberlain : Lord Beaverbrook ; Mr. Philip Snowden; 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc; Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Copies of the above sketches are now obtainable. Those marked * 
are One Shilling each, the remainder Sixpence each, postage One 
Penny extra per sketch. 


FRAMES. 
Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are also obtainable, 
specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 2s. 6d. each, postage Is. 
extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 








Capital (2/- seed exceeds ... £300,000 

Members... a 5,670 

Investments _ _ _ 274 

Dividends of 7 per cent. es deduction of tax paid since 
inception. 


During the year ended 3!st January, 1926, £9,411 was added to 
the reserves, which now amount to £10,204. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 

Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share. 

The recent industrial upheaval emphasises the value of the 
Investment Trust principle of spreading risks by the investment 
of capital over a large field. The Capital of the First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, it may be noted, is invested in 
more than 20 Countries in Government, Municipal and similar 
loans and a large number of diversified industrial undertakings. 
Copy of the latest report, audited accounts and a list of the 

Trust's Investments sent post free on application to: 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd., 
31 Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
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v3 PLAYER’S be 


N23 Virginia Cigarettes Nv3 


N°3 


NOS N03 
No3 N O 4 > N53 
° N°3 


N°%3 


No% These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N°3 
NOS machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. N03 
No The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N°%3 


NOY be beaten. 


N° IN PACKETS N° 


Neg 10 tr 8” 20 tor 1/4 a 


0 
oa WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N03, 
N°3 Also in 3lb. Card Boxes at 5/- a 


$P.65. 
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